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The 
4-H WAY 


Albert Hoefer 


A Word of Appreciation 


THESE ESSAYS, written by Albert Hoefer, State 
t-H Club Leader, appeared originally as editorials 
in a publication devoted to the interest of 4-H 


progress in New York State. 


Professor Hoefer is about to enter his thirty- 
eighth year in 4-H Club work. The New York State 
Extension Service is justly proud and New York 
4-H Clubs fortunate, indeed, to have as State 
Leader a man with so keen an insight of rural life, 
so deep an understanding of rural youth, and so 


broad an appreciation of the art of living. 


The philosophy set forth in these essays has con- 
tributed much to the success of 4-H Club work in 
New York State. The essays here have been 


gathered so that the principles they advocate may 
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be preserved. 


In Which We Serve 


APRIL 1943 


OU ARE ONE of the necessary seventeen persons behind the 
Y lines required to keep one fighter on some battle front of the 
world. Most of you are also concerned with the production of that 
ton of food per year needed to keep that fighter in fighting trim. 
All of us know that we must make the effort and the sacrifices 
necessary to assure speedy and complete Victory, whether it be in 
line with our present occupations or during those all too few 


“spare” moments away from the job. 

We have not yet felt the full impact of this world-wide conflict, 
either in terms of personal sacrifice, or adjustments of plans and 
programs in our present official positions. But present-day happen- 
ings are casting their ominous shadows before them and portend, 
to some degree, the things to come. 

Are we preparing ourselves to meet these impacts? 

First of all, we should put our own house in order. We should make 
the unqualified determination that we shall render our best service 
in our position of leadership—the leadership we hold by virtue of 
our training and experience. 

Second, we should keep our minds open in both our personal and 
professional life toward the quick and severe changes and adjust- 
ments necessary to victory. 

Third, we are the champions of rural youth and as such must be 
aware that our guidance will be reflected in the adjustments and 
decisions that young folks must make. 

Fourth, we shall do our part to help rural youth in this all-out 
effort—but 

Fifth, hysteria shall not flavor the long-time fundamental 4-H Club 
plan of building better citizens. We must keep that thread of sound 
and thoughtful planning and procedure running through all our 
activities as a lifeline to which youth may cling in their return to 
normal living. 
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Where Are We Going in 
4-H Club Work 


MAY 1943 


_ NATION has asked for a 100 per cent increase in 4-H Club 
membership in 1943. New York State has set no definite numer- 
ical goal but has asked that membership be materially increased. 
A 50 per cent increase over that of 1942 is already indicated. 
Since present world conditions are affecting every last one of us, 
both personally and professionally, it is the individual and the 
organization not making the adjustments to help win the war that 
are out of step with the times. It is questionable whether “normal 
times” as we have known them will ever return. We can reasonably 
expect that some of these changes will endure and that some of 
them will permanently affect 4-H Club work. The Extension Serv- 
ice has long prided itself on its ability to adapt its program 
quickly to meet a particular situation. Both the number of changes 
and the rapidity with which they are put into operation have now 
increased beyond normal tempo. This is in keeping rather than in 
conflict with established extension policy and procedure. 

The more obvious present changes in 4-H Club work deal with in- 
creased membership and liberalized project and age requirements. 
We had become accustomed to things as they were. Who can say 
whether things as they were are really things as they should be 
from now on? A larger membership has long been an objective of 
4-H Clubs for we have sought to bring the benefits of 4-H Club 
work to all eligible youth. The present emergency stimulates 
membership, and admitting those less than 10 years of age makes 
official what has already been going on. 

A wide variation has always existed among 4-H Clubs projects as 
to the labor required, investment needed, and reports requested. 
Such discrepancies still exist, and will probably continue. The war 
demands an even wider range of project activities. 

It is obvious then, when even casually analyzed, that these changes 
are not so severe as may appear on the surface. Yet the adjustment 
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to be made to serve greatly increased numbers and to find and train 
leaders is a challenge that requires our best judgment and thought. 
We must all make up our minds that changes must be made, pro- 
grams must be pruned, work must be delegated, and organization 
must be maintained; that our success in holding membership, when 
finally the present emergency urges to join are over, will be in 
proportion to the satisfying experiences young folks get by their 
participation in 4-H Club work. But we cannot hold them all—we 
never did! 


Concerning the Graduates 
JUNE 1943 


= crop of college graduates is being harvested. Rela- 
tively speaking, this year’s crop is much like the June har- 
vests of other years. Yet, in some respects it is, and is expected to 
be, much different. 

It is one of the crops that war has forced to mature a little in ad- 
vance of the usual time. Some of the members were already se- 
lected by the steely hands of war; undergraduate life was altered 
and the graduation exercises were given a distinct war flavor. 
Despite these necessary changes, the black pall of war could not 
entirely black-out all of the customary festivities that attend actual 
graduation time. Graduates should not be deprived from experi- 
encing some of the same emotions that this milestone has brought 
to countless thousands in the past. It should be marked, even 
during the war, with some festivity that delightfully stamps the 
occasion in the minds of the graduates. 

These sad times have brought another significant change, a better 
change for the 1943 graduate. When the degrees had all been con- 
ferred and the last fond farewells to college pals and professors had 
all been said, when the Bachelors turned to face the world, the 
question of “What now?” had already been answered. 


They had known for some time that the question of finding em- 
ployment presented no problem; that in addition, there was some 
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choice, except for the older able-bodied males, in a wide variety of 
occupations with good pay. The feeling of “not being wanted,” 
of insecurity and mental depression that has been the immediate 
aftermath of too many graduation-times in the past, was not in 
evidence. 

Whether a wise choice of occupation has been made is overshad- 
owed by the fact that necessary world work is to be done in a wide 
choice of occupations. This should relieve, to some extent, the 
chance of “round pegs in square holes” for the graduates of 1943. 
“4-Haps” salutes and congratulates these young graduates on the 
present incomparable opportunities that have awaited no other 
graduating class. 


Rural Youth Respond 


JULY 1943 


MIGHTY national army of youthful “Soldiers of the Soil” has 
responded to the call for volunteer service on the food-pro- 
duction front this year, if New York State 4-H Club membership 
is an indication of what is happening in the Nation as a whole. 
Spurred by the challenge to “Serve, Save, and Sacrifice for Victory” 
through 4-H Club work, an army of 62,404 New York State rural 
boys and girls are helping to “Feed a Fighter in '43.” This repre- 
sents a 75 per cent increase over the state membership of 35,853 in 
1942, an addition of 26,551 recruits. 
The potentialities for service of this number of rural youth in a 
permanent organization are tremendous and should not be under- 
estimated. Their activities include food production (meat, poultry, 
eggs, vegetables ); food preservation and storage; farm and home 
labor; conservation of food and materials; participation in salvage; 
purchase and sale of war bonds and stamps; Red Cross; airplane 
spotting; and many others. Results are even now being realized. 
Probably a majority of the new recruits do not yet fully realize the 
fundamental values of 4-H Club organization. This is to be ex- 
pected with such a sudden expansion in membership, but it must 
not be ignored by those in charge of the work. 
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The “lag” in club organization is reflected in the slow increase 
of local 4-H Club leaders, from 3373 in 1942 to 3390 in 1943, and 
of 4-H Clubs, from 2416 to 2434. Some existing 4-H Clubs have no 
doubt increased their membership but they have not absorbed the 
entire increase in membership. 

Since the food situation will remain critical after the termination 
of hostilities, and since rural youth will continue to make their con- 
tribution on the food-production front as long as is necessary, those 
in charge of 4-H Club work can expect that the present high mem- 
bership level will be maintained. We owe it, then, to all who are 
and will be serving their country through the medium of 4-H Club 
work, to permit them the other advantages in the work that come 
with organization, ritual, community service, leadership, and 
cooperative effort. 

4-H Club work will continue after the war is won. The experiences 
of newly affiliated members should be made pleasant and satisfy- 
ing, not only because their help is needed for the duration, but 
because we hope to create a desire on the part of these rural young 
folks to continue in 4-H work in the years to follow. 


“The Follow-Through” 


AUGUST 1943 


ie my younger days I played at baseball and tennis. In my not-so- 
younger days I have tried my hand at bowling, horseshoe pitch- 
ing, and golf. 

Baseball diamonds frequently were too long and too narrow for my 
hits, if any; tennis nets were too high and too far away for my re- 
turns; bowling alleys too narrow; horseshoes too “springy” and 
they acted like cart wheels; fairways seemed to move out from 
under my golf strokes; all were results of poor timing, poor tech- 
nique, and a lack of proper “follow-through.” 

Yet in all these sports I have had flashes of good execution; the 
fulfillment of expectations; an afterglow of satisfaction; the plau- 
dits of fellow contestants; a keen anticipation for another good hit, 
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throw, pitch, or shot. In every instance, when desired results were 
obtained, there was a conscious sense of good timing, of good tech- 
nique, and proper “follow-through.” 

In August we are at the peak of our throw, pitch, or swing, in the 
years 4-H Club program. The ball is being hit, the horseshoe re- 
leased. The strokes well started are but half completed. Whether 
or not the results are good, bad, or indifferent, from now on, will 
depend on our “follow-through.” 

Our diversified 4-H Club program calls for a “follow-through” in 
many strokes. We have started many in keeping with the war 
effort. Are we following-through on the assimilation of new 4-H 
Club members, 4-H Club organization, and leadership support? 
Will 4-H members “follow-through” on their goal to “Feed a 
Fighter in '43”? Is the hot summer sun affecting our strokes, well 
started, to help 4-H Club members to “Save, Serve, and Sacrifice 
for Victory”? 

There is still need for “follow-through” on food production and 
preservation; still need for the salvage of fats, scrap metal, phono- 
graph records, books; still need to purchase war bonds and stamps; 
still dire need to assist with farm labor and home labor. 

Our beginnings on these many fronts have been well made. We 
have taken proper stance, been careful of our backswing and ap- 
proach, kept our eyes on the ball, and are in full swing. How suc- 
cessful these many strokes will be from here out, no matter what 
the beginning, will depend mainly on one thing—a proper “follow- 
through”! 


Concerning Fishing 


SEPTEMBER 1943 


LIKE to fish. I have always liked to fish. I've had tastes of many 
| kinds of fishing; salt-water fishing for weakfish, when instead I 
caught porgies; mountain-stream fishing for rainbow trout, when 
I've caught nothing; fresh-water fishing, both still and troll, for 
sundry kind of bass and pike, when I’ve caught perch and sunfish; 
and a rather unsportsmanlike kind of fishing for suckers. To catch 
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those suckers, I had to dam a small stream after they had gone up 
and trap them on their return trip. To do this I had to go into the 
stream barefooted and throw the fish out by hand. I caught what I 
went after, suckers (poor fish at best), and still the biggest ones 
slipped through my fingers. 

My luck has decreased as the expense and variety of my fishing 
tackle increased. I still lack a landing net. But no matter how well 
equipped, I have invariably depended on one kind of bait—earth- 
worms. A real fisherman would instinctively recognize the fact 
that “bait” is more important than “tackle” and that bait must be 
wisely selected to get even a nibble from the kind of fish we start 
out to catch. It’s a science. 

We're all fishermen of one sort or another. Too often we depend 
on “luck” rather than science. We use good tackle but neglect the 
bait; some of us still own no landing net. The way we fish, the big 
ones are caught singly. Once the hook is set, the fun begins. The 
line is played in and out, but always kept taut and the catch 
worked ever nearer the fisherman—then the landing net comes in- 
to play. 

In our fishing for local 4-H Club leaders, we cannot use the “trap 
and grab” method, reaching into a dark pool of community 
leadership and trusting to luck for results. If we are to catch the 
kind of person we desire, our tackle must be sound, our bait well 
selected and placed where it will be seen and taken. Once “hooked” 
we must keep our line of leader helps and inspiration taut, and 
must keep in mind that science and not luck lures the big ones 
and they are not landed until enfolded in the landing net. Do 
you own one? 


Highlights and Shadows 


OCTOBER 1943 


are to swim in the potholes of Watkins Glen before con- 
crete and iron railings made it navigable to the public. Each of 
our gang had his special pothole, a private bath, ground round 
and deep and smooth, by the swirling action of pebbles and 
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stones in swift-running springtime freshets. When our private 
domain was invaded, these spots were given picturesque names. 
Our special shower became Rainbow Falls. The utilitarian use we 
made of the many spots, and the privacy we enjoyed, dimmed our 
eyes to the specific beauties that surrounded us on all sides. 
Then one day an artist came with canvas and brush. As he trans- 
ferred “our domain” to the canvas, we watched and checked with 
him new beauty spots—things we had not yet discovered. On the 
general background he highlighted that small portion of the 
Mountain House just discernible through the foliage, high on the 
cliff; a small bit of the narrow bridge that spanned the gorge, 
twisted trees clinging precariously to the precipitous sides; huge 
rocks and overhanging ledges; the rainbow in the falls. The deep 
greens of the trees and grays of the rocks formed shadows that 
gave depth and beauty to the entire scene. We understood and 
appreciated better the place where we were privileged to play as 
youngsters, even though the time had come to discover new play- 
spots in the glen above the railroad bridge. 

In the recent regional meetings of County 4-H Club Agents and 
County Executive Committee members, an attempt was made to 
refurbish the background of the Extension Service and to retouch 
the old and add the new things affecting 4-H Club work in their 
relationship to each other, to form a comprehensive picture of the 
whole. 

The stream bed becomes the laws and regulations that founded 
and advanced the Service. The stream becomes the thousands of 
people who have abetted and benefitted in the Service. This 
stream is augmented by the many tributaries, blending and in- 
fluencing ever increasing masses of people, the Farm Bureau, the 
Home Bureau, and 4-H Club members. The banks of the stream 
become the leaders, guiding the masses in the channel of better 
rural living—the Directors of County Farm and Home Bureau and 
4-H Club Associations, County Executive Committee Members, 
Local Leaders, and Agents. 

The cliffs become the foundations for the respective branches of the 
service, the things that through the years have proved their worth. 
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In 4-H Club work they become democratic community organiza- 
tion and functioning; local leader guidance; progressive club pro- 
grams; sound home projects; use of scientific subject matter; put- 
ting a premium on work; individual recognition. 

On top of the cliff in the sun of public approbation stands the 
Mountain House of 4-H Club work. 

That bridge in the sky is the link that ties 4-H Club work with the 
other branches of Extension; the path leading upgrade along the 
top of the cliff near the gorge to higher land above is the future 
path of 4-H Club progress. 4-H Club membership has already 
advanced far along that narrow path; some places are not yet pro- 
vided with guard rails. That path must be improved and broad- 
ened. Guard rails of local club organization, leadership recruit- 
ment and training, increased personnel and adequate financing, 
must still be erected and made secure for the guidance of the 
thousands of children’s feet that will pass that way. 


Small Parts Are Important: 


NOVEMBER 1943 


ARA MAY runs a milling machine in an airplane factory. With 
her husband at war she got a job where she thought she could 
help most. She was put to work milling fittings that occupy a criti- 
cal place in the wing structure of a light bomber. She didn’t un- 
derstand just what the parts were for. No one thought it necessary 
to tell her. 
One morning the piece she was milling broke off and hit her arm 
with enough force to break it. In a few days she was back in the 
shop with her arm in a sling. But until her arm mended, she 
couldn't do her regular job at the milling machine. 
They put her to chasing “hot” shop orders—locating urgently 
needed parts that were lagging behind schedule. Because this 
took her to all parts of the factory she found herself, one day, be- 
side the final assembly line of the light bombers. She had never 
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laid eyes on one before. Her eyes traveled along the sleek 
fuselage from rounded nose to empennage. She gazed, enrap- 
tured, at the wing section that extended toward her. She stepped 
beneath it and, looking up, she saw her part, the part she had 
made on the milling machine. For the first time she realized the 
important place her part played in the whole bomber. 

“It’s mine!” she shouted. 

Those long weeks of training, those hard days at the machine, 
took on new meaning. They had been worth while. She was help- 
ing to win the war, to bring Jack home sooner. Her broken arm 
became a lucky break for her; otherwise she might never have 
seen her part in place in the bomber. 

Sara May reported her feelings to the plant officials. As a result of 
her experience and others like it, things began to happen in many 
factories. Every worker is now taken on a tour of the whole plant. 
The tour ends at the assembly line where the worker sees the part 
he or she helped to make. Each one knows now how important 
that small part is. 

Once workers realize this, production increases, more parts pass 
inspection and absenteeism drops. Thanks to Sara May, thou- 
sands of workers now see how their small jobs combine to make 
a mighty whole. 

4-H Club work is a combination of many small parts. The “mighty 
whole” is as good as the parts that go to make it up. Each one of 
us should make a visit to the assembly line, before we break an 
arm, in order to see our small part in relation to the entire war 
picture. Then with a sense of the real importance of our jobs, we 
can help speed the day of victory. 


Christmas in Wartime 


DECEMBER 1943 


HRISTMAS is one of the loveliest and most profound of sym- 
bols. Its observance is world-wide. It was ordained for the 

masses. It is for all the people of all races in all lands. The passage 
of more than two thousand years has not obscured its origin, 
altered its purpose, or dimmed its significance. 
Such a universal symbol of spiritual hope for better times to come 
cannot be suppressed. It will be observed, if not customarily cele- 
brated, even in the war-torn lands of the world. Some Germans 
will voice a guarded “Froeliche Weinachts”; some Frenchmen a 
“Joyeux Noel”; some Italians a “Bono Natale.” In Denmark it will 
be “Glaedelid Jul”; in Finland “Hauskaa Joulua”; in Spain “Fe- 
lices Pascuas”; in Sweden “God Jul.” The Brazilian will say “Boas 
Festas,” and they all mean, as the Englishman and the American 
will so significantly say, “Merry Christmas!” 
Our American Christmas celebration, like America herself, stems 
from many lands. “Christmas” came from the festival “Christes- 
messe” or “Christ’s mass” celebrated in early England. From 
England came the idea of the written greeting. Santa Claus came 
by way of Holland as St. Nicholas, patron saint of children, who 
promptly grew a long white beard. From the Dutch custom of 
using the shoe came our idea of hanging up the more elastic 
stocking. The Scandinavian people gave us the Yule log. The 
poinsettia, the symbol of immortal, undying love, is legend in 
Aztec of Old Mexico. The Christmas tree, bells, candles, holly, 
mistletoe, singing of carols, exchanging of gifts—all coming from 
many lands including America—are now a part of all our own 
unique Christmas celebration. 
America has reason to celebrate Christmas this year. Its signifi- 
cance takes on a more profound meaning. Thousands are praying 
for “Peace on earth good will among men.” To celebrate the heart 
of Christmas is to forget ourselves in service to others and, like 
the great personality who gave us Christmas, to “increase in wis- 
dom and stature, and in favor with God and man.” 
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Proceeding According to Plan 


JANUARY 1944 


" ROCEEDING according to plan” has become a familiar expres- 
Pr Used in connection with military matters, it is cast in an 
aura of necessary secrecy, to announce to a news-hungry world 
that all cannot be told, but that things are going as expected. The 
important concept of the expression is not alone the fact that 
things are “proceeding” but that there is a “plan,” and procedure 
is in accord with it. 
“Planning” denotes careful thought, sober consideration, the 
weighing of the pros and cons, strict attention to detail, anticipat- 
ing probable quick shifts and changes to meet possible exigencies, 
final fitting together of the component parts to form a workable 
whole. 
“Proceeding” denotes action, forward movement, execution, until 
desired results are achieved. Therefore, the “planning” becomes 
of utmost preliminary importance, the “proceeding” a logical 
sequence. 
The official 4-H Club family has just completed a week of plan- 
ning in behalf of the rural youth of New York State. Unlike mili- 
tary planning there is neither need nor desire for secrecy. Instead, 
the deliberations were cast in an aura of democratic procedure 
in which the agent, the specialist, the supervisor, all played a part. 
The committee reports gave evidence that the deliberations were 
finaliy crystallized after careful thought, sober consideration, and 
attention to detail. With but one or two exceptions there were 
few rough corners to be smoothed before the component parts 
fitted into a workable whole. 
It was evident that despite the increased burdens of the past two 
years, the 4-H Club family was in good spirits and in good health; 
that the conference was marked with the sobering effect of pres- 
ent-day seriousness; that the winning of the war flavored the de- 
cisions in keeping with the immediate needs of the country and 
what youth can do to help. 
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We now have, by mutual agreement, many words moulded into 
many ideas on paper. Those words and those ideas, and the 
thought and effort they reflect, are indeed empty unless they are 
translated into action during the season immediately ahead. 

The planning part is over, except for slight modifications here and 
there, to fit particular situations. It remains for us now each to do 
his appointed task, so that the decisions made here may be trans- 
lated into richer and fuller lives for more and ever more rural 
youth, so that each may take a full share and just satisfaction in 
the expression that things are indeed “proceeding according to 


plan ‘a 
Smoke Stacks 


FEBRUARY 1944 


Y OFFICE window affords a picturesque view of patchwork 
fields, rambling valleys, and wooded hills that character- 

ize the Finger Lakes region of central New York. 
By settling back in my office chair I can screen out most of the 
man-made structures that fringe the southern boundary of the 
Cornell Campus. The scene then becomes entirely pastoral were 
it not for two things, two huge smokestacks that pierce the sky 
high above the horizon to mark the site of the University heating 
plant. Those stacks, centered as they are in such a setting, domin- 
ate the entire scene. Their behavior is peculiar. Rarely do they 
emit the slighest trace of smoke. Only at their bases are they ever 
partially enveloped by the smoke and steam of two lesser stacks 
that on occasion move about them, one on the locomotive that 
hauls in the fuel and the other on a diminutive steam-powered 
crane that feeds the hoppers of the plant. 
The shrill cry and clanking rods of the locomotive reverberate 
among the hills long before it can be seen. Then its own rhythmic 
belches of smoke and hissing steam nearly envelop its sooty self 
as it groans to a stop and begins its tired panting beneath the 
towering stacks. 
The smaller engine then starts to out-do the locomotive. Its stack 
begins to smoke, out of all proportion to its diminutive self; it 
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begins to move amid the staccato puffs of its pent-up steam; it 
bustles back and forth with its own noisy importance almost con- 
tinually lost from view in the fog and smoke of its own making. 
The big stacks look silently down on all this bustle and confusion 
but refuse to be disturbed. The locomotive backs more silently 
down the track from whence it came. The crane comes to rest and 
finally cools off . . . the big stacks refuse to smoke. 

Folks are like smokestacks. Little folks are prone to fume and 
bluster back and forth in their single limited track, often lost in 
the fog of their own making. Their spurts are short lived and soon 
come to rest. Some come hissing and clanking down the track 
with puffs and belches and cries and groans. They stop to snort 
a while and finally back down the track. 

The big folks whose heads are never lost in the haze of their own 
making or confused by the commotion and smoke-screen at their 
feet, stand as sentinels of potential and efficient power, to be used 
only on occasion; to emit only that which seems necessary for 
proper balance and controlled functioning. 


How is your fuel burning? Is most of it going up the stack? 


Green Thumbs 


MARCH 1944 


owes has a green thumb. She also has a garden. That's a 
good combination—a green thumb and a garden. At eighty 
years, she gardens the year around. 

In the winter time her garden is a sill-high bench in front of a 
south window. It holds not more than half a dozen plants— 
begonia, azelia, gloxinia, cactus. They all do well. Mid-winter 
found the azelia beautiful with bloom. Both the gloxinia and 
begonia were in bud. The cactus had what cactuses are supposed 
to have. The azelia was a hold-over. The begonia and gloxinia 
were slipped. Slips for next winter's plants were in a glass tumbler 
on the kitchen window sill. A gloxinia leaf had been broken off 
and stuck in the soil beside the parent plant. Next year they will 
bloom, mostly because of mother’s green thumb. 
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She says she will spade only a “little of the garden” this year. She 
said the same thing last year. She spaded it all, mostly in early 
morning before the sun got too hot because she “couldn’t stand 
seeing the weeds in the unspaded portion.” There will be weeds 
this year, and no doubt the whole garden will again be spaded. 
There is much akin to “green thumbs” in working with boys and 
girls. I can’t explain a green thumb any more than I can explain 
what it takes to work successfully with young folks. You either 
have it or you don't. 

It’s a knack to influence the younger generation to take deeper 
root, too often under adverse conditions; to nurture them to full 
bloom; to move them for proper growth to a larger sphere of 
experience, and to “spade the whole garden” to get rid of those 
things that sap life and strength. 

We need more green thumbs to nurture the human plants that are 
to bloom soon and bear fruit in a war-torn world. 


Anniversartes 
APRIL 1944 


Y PooREST grades in school were in history. That’s not be- 
M cause I couldn't read or remember the event. I couldn't 
remember the date. My grades fluctuated in inverse proportion to 
the number of dates I was obliged to guess. 

Fixing the time of an event still bothers me. Anything that oc- 
curred day before yesterday, so far as recalling the date is con- 
cerned, is history to me. 

I marvel, although somewhat vexed, at the person who so glibly 
recounts, “Well, that happened on such and such a date.” 

Yet, the inability to recall dates is no excuse for not recalling 
some. Those on a yearly basis—New Years, Fourth of July, Christ- 
mas, or your mother’s or next-of-kin’s birthdays. These are close 
to the heart and close to home. 

But of the others, those less personal, those that are identified 
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with your work, the little known ones—do you recall those an- 
nually, by decades, semi-centennial, or centennial? 

For example, thirty years ago, now close to a nearby date, federal 
legislation began a new experiment in government, in which fed- 
eral, state, and county government and local people all cooperate 
in financing, planning, and carrying out a great constructive 
movement in rural education and progress. 


It's a 30th anniversary. 

What did this legislation establish? 

Who were its sponsors? 

What was the exact date? 
"You'll have to find the answer somewhere inside this issue of 
4-Haps if your school grades were poor in history. 


Morale on File 


MAY 1944 


| fe a morale file. It’s not labeled with that name. In fact, it 
has no identification mark. It’s just a place where I stick things, 


letters and newspaper clippings mostly, about me. It contains 
only nice things. Nice things that people write when something 
unusual happens. I keep it handy by. I've used it quite a bit 
lately. 
When things get thick and then thicker; when plans somehow 
go awry; when the desired response is not forthcoming; when 
obstacles seem insurmountable; when enthusiasm and initiative 
begin to lag, I reach for and thumb through my morale file. 
I read again some of those things that other people were kind 
enough to write to me: “Wish you the best of success”; “it will be 
a great pleasure to work with you”; “will have my loyal support”; 
“assure you of our hearty cooperation”; “very much gratified”; 
“confidence in your ability.” 
It doesn’t matter if people have changed their minds so long as I 
don’t know about it. 

2Passage of the Smith-Lever Law establishing the Extension Service passed by 
Congress May 8, 1914. 
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Each phrase is a hypodermic injection of egoistic serum, to be 
taken, of course, in small doses as needed. Like most serums an 
overdose may prove fatal—swelling will begin in the head. But, 
to me, morale is largely ego with a balance wheel. Inherent in 
morale are the mental factors of zeal, spirit, hope, confidence— 
with no priority needed. It’s not confined to the armed forces. 

It does make a difference what the other fellow thinks about you. 
You tend to live up to those thoughts. 

When all else fails, and you need a lift, take a shot from your 
morale file. Surely you must have one! And while you're building 
your own, keep in mind that the other fellow wants to build one 
too. 


Stride Ability 


JULY 1944 


I HAVE long legs. I use them. They were drafted into active war 


transportation service with the advent of “A” car stickers. 
Like yours, they are just long enough to reach from the body to 
the ground, but their stride ability may be quite different. 
You fall into step beside me. We both may “jig” a little to get our 
lefts and rights functioning together. Why? I don’t know. Did you 
change your stride or did I conform to yours? Lately, mostly be- 
cause I cannot jig gracefully, I keep my stride and the other fel- 
low can conform if he wishes. He usually does anyway. It may be 
psychology. 
As we enter the campus, we hit a natural tempo beaten out for us 
with the “Hup-2-3-4” of the service men going hither and yon. 
We both conform almost unconsciously. The boys in the ranks 
have no alternative, not even the short-legged ones. 
In our dealings with human relationships, progress, keeping 
abreast of things, staying one step ahead, stride ability plays an 
important part. We have gathered about us people with different 
length mental legs. The youngsters with whom we work, by and 
large, have shorter strides. 
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We can either fall in beside the short-strider with the mincing 
steps and accept his pace or set a better one to which he will 
probably conform. 

In the meantime, we want to keep an eye on the fellow who is 
rapidly approaching, the long-strided one who is going places, 
and hit it off with him as he tries to pass by, even though it takes 
quite a “jig” to get in step beside him. 

We should all try to grow longer mental legs that will carry us 
through the war and a long way into peace. If we set a good pace 
and keep it, most others will unconsciously conform. Even the 
very short-legged ones. 


M<id-Season Ailments 


AUGUST 1944 


A T MID-SEASON our Victory Garden harbors a few insect pests 


and plant diseases. I presume yours does too in spite of all the 
precautions you took. 
While the garden was young there were few evidences of destruc- 
tion. They were superficial and easily detected. Adult Mexican 
bean beetles and cabbage worms were hand-picked and dust ap- 
plied to finish off the progeny of those overlooked. The unhealthy 
plants were replaced. Precautions were also taken against ail- 
ments that we knew might come later. They came. And some took 
hold in spite of treatment. 
But these mid-season ailments seem deeper seated and more de- 
structive. You discover them all at once. Squash vine borers and 
corn borers certainly go to the center of things with devastating 
results. Cucumber wilt seems hopeless. We keep on fighting. 
The garden needs constant checking. We start with good seed 
and healthy plants; we fertilize for quick and healthy growth; we 
cover all with a cloud of dust or spray; we cultivate and weed, 
and in spite of our efforts, mid-season ailments creep in and at- 
tack. We heed the first symptoms to save the crop. We keep on 
fighting. 
Humans are like the garden. Some of us are near mid-season in age. 
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We've come through our younger years in good shape, taken 
every precaution and yet, something hits us all at once. Some- 
thing has slipped through our defences. These ailments seem 
more deeply seated. But unlike our treatment of the garden 
plants, we tend to ignore the little warning aches and pains. We 
ignored them before and nothing happened, so we'll ignore them 
again. 

Like the garden, humans need constant mid-season checking and 
necessary immediate remedy. Things have crept up on us and at- 
tacked us. Heeding them means better health, better work, and 
happier living. 
Mother nature will heal the deep wound necessary to remove a 
squash borer from the center of its vine. If given the chance in 
time, she'll do the same for you. 


V-E-Day 


SEPTEMBER 1944 


\ 7 -E-DAY is just around the corner. We don’t know just how far 


we are from that corner. We do know that we are approach- 
ing it, swiftly, surely. 
V-E-Day, of course, should be celebrated. A large number of 
people expect to celebrate it. They are poised and ready to burst 
forth at the first word of Germany's capitulation. The safety-valve 
of pent up emotions has reached a pressure point where the least 
provocation will blow it wide open. Business and industry are 
taking precautions to safeguard property. 
Lack of proper planning and control is assurance that mob psy- 
chology, often resulting in property damage and personal injury, 
will prevail. Perhaps America should celebrate in this manner. 
With proper planning, however, some of the baser elements of 
celebrating might be brought under control. A more sober and 
fitting means of celebrating might be devised. 
At best, we can only hope to celebrate V-E-Day, or half a V-Day. 
Whichever it is, there must be a V-J-Day, the other half of a V- 
Day, or the first celebration becomes premature and meaningless. 
In our rural areas and smaller communities, who would plan for a 
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more sober celebration better than the young people of the com- 
munity with the initiative taken by the local 4-H Club? Unless 
such planning is done, many rural folks will be unable to partici- 
pate in an event that all have hoped, dreamed, and prayed for. 
G-hour plus 1 (the time of the receipt of the first news) might be 
set, rallying places designated, flags and other paraphernalia in- 
cident to organized celebration assembled, musical instruments, 
drums, toy instruments that anyone can play and noisemakers pro- 
vided. You might have a general community parade with stops for 
sober reflection and thanks at the homes where service flags are dis- 
played. A short service of thanksgiving would be a fitting close. 
Folks should be given the opportunity to vent their long-confined 
emotions through some sort of physical activity. It should be di- 
rected. It can be orderly. Proper planning will help. Sober reflec- 
tion should follow. 


Beaten Paths 


OCTOBER 1944 


O* occasion, my job requires that I visit persons in other 


buildings on the campus. Sidewalks join all buildings. They 
are laid out in simple geometric design. They often nullify the 
principle of the shortest distance between two points. 
Having lived through the “Keep off the Grass” era, I still incline 
to conform to all sidewalk routes. There’s no question about it in 
foul weather. But in fair weather, and with still a little hesitancy, 
I travel the shortest distance often directly across the greensward, 
perhaps the first to chart a new course. Other folks do it too. 
Some of these shortcuts become beaten paths. I then use them 
without qualm. To me they reflect elements of daring, pioneering, 
individualism, and efficiency. 
Sidewalks sometimes replace these beaten paths. They then be- 
come fully recognized courses between certain points. Others are 
of a temporary nature, soon abandoned and swallowed up with 
grass. They served their purpose. All semblance of the path is 
soon obliterated. 
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The pioneers of 4-H Club work dared to strike out directly across 
the greensward to create a newer type of education for rural 
youth. Of the many beaten paths first trod by pioneering feet, 
some are now obliterated for lack of constant use. They either 
were unsound or served their temporary purpose. Some persisted 
and those who followed helped to beat them into sidewalks of 
sound principles and procedures. On some others that seemed 
established, the grass is beginning to return. 

The experiences of the past few years under the pressure of war 
conditions has forced us out along some new and uncharted 
paths. Some of these beaten paths will be abandoned. They will 
have served their purpose. Some others that appear established 
will take new direction, and be changed. Others will persist as 
they are now. In the past we have based our work on the inheri- 
tance of certain ideas and procedures from others. Some we shall 
discard. In turn we should be daring enough to so enrich the in- 
heritance we received, with what we can add, that our time may 
create new paths and broaden the old ones so that they become 
the better 4-H Club sidewalks of tomorrow. Else we stand still. 


Reflectzons 


FEBRUARY 1945 


i SPENDING this week-end in Chicago. It’s Saturday. National 
Club Congress is over. The next meeting does not begin until 
Monday. This in-between pause has permitted time for some re- 
flections—on the past week and on the past year. 
I'm sitting at a small desk at one side of a very long corridor. I'm 
facing a large double doorway that leads into the largest ballroom 
in the largest hotel in the world. Unlike most doors used in such 
doorways, mirrors replace the ordinary clear glass panes. 
One of the doors is closed. In it I can see reflected all that is going 
on behind me. It was some little time before I realized the illu- 
sion of people coming from both directions, to disappear entirely 
as they passed through. As people pass me I can observe them 
from two sides at once. 
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The other door is ajar. Through it I can see into the huge ball- 
room beyond. Its wide expanse, its ornateness, its crystal bril- 
liance, is in sharp contrast to that of the corridor. It seems to 
draw people toward it as though stepping into a different world. 
Reflecting on the past week, I can still visualize the 1000 4-H 
Club delegates, representing the nearly one and three-fourths 
million 4-H Club members of the Nation, approaching the same 
doorway. They were here because of their 4-H Club achieve- 
ments. They personify achievement. They passed through as 
though to the new experiences, into a larger area of activity and 
brightness that lay beyond. 

This is the time of year for reflection. We should all sit for awhile 
at one side of that long 4-H Club corridor of 1944 down which 
we have just come. We should gaze intently and critically into 
the closed half of that mirrored doorway that marks the end of 
the 4-H Club year. As we review each accomplishment, as we 
appraise each program, looking at it from all sides, we should not 
be misled by what seemingly is going counter to the 4-H Club 
current. Gradually we should shift our gaze to that open half. 
Move toward it. Meet counter currents face to face and erase 
them by stepping through that open half into the wider area of 
service, the embellished and expanded program and the brighter 
future that is 1945. 


Play Ball 


MAY 1945 


byes NATION'S ball parks once again resound to the command, 
“Play Ball!” Baseball is an institution of the United States of 
America. It was born in New York State. It has wide-spread ap- 
peal to both participant and rooter. 

I like baseball. I like to watch it. I used to like to play it. When I 
played it, I played first base. 


To play any position well, requires special training and diligent 
practice—a keen sense of timing, judgment, and quick decisions. 
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Above all, a keen appreciation that individual play must always 
contribute to the play of the team. 

One advantage I had as a first baseman was that I am tall and con- 
sequently have a good reach. The throws from other players to 
first are not always easily caught. The haste necessary to field the 
ball and get it to first before the batter often precludes careful 
aim. So a first baseman must learn to shift quickly, stretch and 
reach full length in any direction, and, if possible, to keep one 
foot on the “bag.” In that way a six-footer should handle all 
throws that come within a radius of about 8 feet and still be able 
to keep one foot on the “bag.” Those of less stature must make up 
in agility what they lack in reach. 

Many times it may be better strategy to let wilder throws go 
through to the fellow who is backing up the play. It may also be 
better strategy, when fielding choice of a batted ball lies between 
players, to let the other fellow handle it without interference. 


In a sense, all county 4-H Club agents are first basemen. How 
well they have learned to play the position depends on their 
training and willingness to learn on the job. Through practice, they 
have learned to stretch out and handle an increasingly larger 
number of jobs that are thrown their way, sometimes without too 
careful aim. They have learned, too, the need to keep one foot 
on the “bag” of sound 4-H Club procedure and philosophy, and 
that their individual efforts must contribute to the play of other 
members of the 4-H Club “team.” 

Experience has given them the judgment to let some things “go 
through” for those backing up the play to handle but to be on 
the alert to assist. 


Experience should also teach the strategy of letting other players 


handle some matters without interference—sometimes by not 
being directly involved in the play; sometimes by coaching from 
the side-lines; and, more often, to sit in the grandstand, to lend 
moral support, and to “root” for the other teams that happen to 
be playing at the time. 


Wave Illuszon 


AUGUST 1945 

HE OTHER day I spent a few hours fishing. Between bites 
Tae was nothing else much to do but watch the waves. 
They came from one direction and rushed off in the opposite di- 
rection. Occasionally a wave would be caught off balance. The 
wind would whip the crest into a frothy whitecap. It attracted 
immediate attention. All around was choppy confusion. Along the 
shore there was more confusion with added noise as they toppled 
on the beach. 
Wind and waves gave the impression that both were rushing off 
to keep some important engagement in another part of the lake. 
But the science of physics discovered long ago that wave action 
is largely up and down—that there is little forward motion—and 
that because of this a wave that sticks its head up too high gets 
it blown into frothy spume. Along the shore, at least three forces 
join hands to create the noise and confusion: the wind pushing 
from behind, the up-and-down action catching its “toes” on the 
lake bottom, and the backwash from the preceding wave. 
The wind created a wave-illusion. With all their commotion and 
frothy show the waves were merely dancing up and down pretty 
nearly in place. But they did command attention. 
Among the characteristics that drive the Extension Service to 
better and larger achievements are the sound educational basis 
and quick adaptability of its program and the generous efforts of 
volunteer leaders with their firsthand knowledge of the groups 
they represent. These strengths are a challenge to the employed 
personnel. 


We must work with the people whom we would serve, listen and 
pay heed to what they are saying, share with them the develop- 
ment of ideals and objectives that shall guide us all. Otherwise, 
like the waves, we may be whipped about by shifting influences 
that make us dance up and down in place. We must not be con- 
tent to create a frothy illusion of moving forward, lest we spend 
our energies needlessly, wreck our ideals and objectives in too 


shallow water upon the beach and lose them in a flotsam of con- 
fusion and noise. 
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Yearly Records 


NOVEMBER 1945 


Y OFFICE window frames a rather large elm tree. In sum- 
M mer, its bulky, green, fan-shaped dome commands a con- 
siderable portion of the outside view. In its full summer regalia it 
is constantly at work making itself into a larger and better tree. 
A short time ago its summer garb was lost following a short-lived 
burst of yellow, marking an end of another season’s work. Its 
annual cycle, repeated for many years, is again complete. Today, 
its hidden structure stands vividly revealed. Its limbs form long, 
gracefully tapering, black lines, accented against a contrasting 
background of newly fallen snow, to their very lace-like tips. 

All summer long those limbs formed the support that held the 
green canopy against the sun’s rays. They conveyed raw ma- 
terials to the leafy manufacturing plants; transported the finished 
product to its every woody part; and recorded the season’s work 
in the form of another annular ring that covers its entire surface. 
It provided also its plans for next season’s work and concealed 
them in the thousands of tiny buds that form part of its winter 
garb. 

At this time annually, 4-H Clubs drop much of the’ summer garb 
that has contributed to the year’s growth. Now is the time 
to take a clear-cut view of the many limbs that form the solid 
structure that lies beneath, unobscured by the mass of summer 
foliage; to record the results of another year’s work, all its branches 
and its growth from year to year; to determine whether the growth 
is thick or thin, healthy or weak. And then to include many “buds” 
that assure continued growth for the coming year. 

Making an annual report may be a bore and a chore. It should be 
a critical appraisal of the year’s work; a determination of weak- 
ness as well as strength. It should reveal the places to prune and 
the spots that need growth stimulation; perhaps some reinforce- 
ment and surgery. It should form the basis for future planning. 
It then becomes of more value to the maker than merely to fulfill 
a requirement. It forms another “annular ring,” making more 
sturdy the structure that ever builds for the future. 
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F inding Gems 
MAY 1946 


O™ or the most menial tasks that GI’s were called upon to do 
was to clean up the sordid, jumbled messes of both men and 
material left in the wakes of battles. Often prolonged engage- 
ments added to the sordidness and the repulsiveness that awaited 
the clean-up squads. Since many of the Pacific battles involved 
island-hopping, fighting was particularly heavy on the shores and 
beaches, so into the immediate areas of devastation was spewed 
the wave-borne flotsam of sea battle. 

On one occasion a GI was assigned to help clean up a particu- 
larly nasty bit of shore line. His thoughts probably matched his 
squalid surroundings and embraced all of the brass hats in the 
U. S. Army. He no doubt had to exert all effort, both mental and 
physical, to do the task at hand. There was no alternative. 

In picking up a shattered bit of debris, he chanced to disturb in 
the shallow water what appeared to be a small but very pretty 
spherical stone. He slipped it into his pocket. Later he recalled a 
man whom he heard address National 4-H Club Congress when 
he was a delegate to that event, offer to mount in a ring or other 
ornament any pretty stones that 4-H Club members might find 
and send to him. The stone was sent to be made into a ring for 
the GI’s mother. The man never mounted it but sent it to the 
mother to keep until the son’s return. 

From among the wrecked pieces of that deplorable war-made 
mess, the GI had picked up what proved to be a perfect pearl. 
He had found a rare gem in the very place where he least sus- 
pected. Perhaps it needed a little polishing to bring out its real 
luster. No doubt a proper setting would still further enhance its 
beauty. How easily it could have been overlooked! How justifi- 
ably blind he could have been not to have seen it! 

In our work with young folks and leaders we are never called 
upon to face the task nor work in surroundings that confronted 
this GI. But we are faced at times with doing tasks not entirely 
to our liking in situations as we find them. 
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It requires a will to do and a discerning eye to spot the gems that 
will eventually add to our joys of living and working. We should 
be alert to catch the first glint in that ordinary boy, that ordinary 
girl, living in that ordinary community, who may well be the 
outstanding 4-H Club member tomorrow; to seek out that ordi- 
nary person who will consent to act as local leader of an ordinary 
club. With a little polishing and placed in a proper setting such 
gems will provide the gleam and the sparkle that will add to 
the value and the pride of our daily tasks. 

To find them, look in the least suspected places. 


Snap-Back 


JUNE 1946 


A N AUTOMOBILE tire dealer explained it to me sometime ago. It 
may have no scientific basis, so far as I know, but it sounded 


logical. 

The argument at the time, among dealers, was whether tires 
should have a continuous unbroken tread or a broken one that 
alternated rubber with air space. The virtues of the continuous 
tread were more rubber touching the road and a larger sustaining 
surface, hence reduced wear and a longer life. The virtues of the 
intermittent tread were cooler tires because of air space, better 
grip, less side slip, and snap-back. He stressed snap-back. 

He explained that no matter what the inside pressure of a tire 
was when on a car, the tread touching the ground is always some- 
what depressed; that a continuous-tread tire, when rolling over 
the road, is continually pushing against a little mound of unde- 
pressed rubber at the forward edge of the depressed area. The 
continual kneading action in the rubber because of this little 
“hill” that is being pushed along against the road, sets up fric- 
tion, produces heat, eventually reduces resiliency and elasticity 
and causes more rapid wear. 

With an intermittent-tread there is a minimum of internal fric- 
tion. There is no continuous forward pushing against a mound of 
kneading rubber. Each separate part of the tread, because of the 
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spaces between them, has a chance to recover its original form 
as pressure is reduced on breaking contact with the ground. Tires 
remain cooler. Resiliency and elasticity are retained longer. This 
recovery he called snap-back. 

All of us have been running on continuous-tread tires these past 
few years. Added load has built up pressures. Ever pushing 
against a mound of dead-lines, extra duties, and demanding ac- 
tivities has engendered some friction. We cannot continue to 
push such heavy loads lest we be forced to stop entirely for a 
cooling-off period or suffer the inevitable blow-out. We might 
better shift now to the treads that cause less friction, less side 
slip, less heat; that retain their elasticity, resiliency, and grip; to 
give due concern to spaces between the separate parts of our 
busy life and insure longer wear through well-spaced, well- 
earned periods for snap-back. 


One-Man Band 


SEPTEMBER 1946 


I was one of a circle of admiring youngsters when I saw him,— 
an oscillating human Christmas tree hung with musical in- 
struments,—a one-man band. 

A bass drum was strapped to his back; a metal frame held a 
mouth organ to his lips; to one elbow was fastened a cymbal; a 
bell adorned his left ankle, another his head; in his hands was a 
guitar. A drumstick was clamped to the drum edge and a piece 
of rope ran from a lever on the stick to an eyelet in the heel of his 
right shoe. Whenever he kicked his right leg, he beat the drum; 
a flip of his right elbow made the cymbal clang against another 
one on the drum; he rang a bell when he shook his left leg and 
a different knel! sounded when he shook his head. His lips cup- 
ping the mouth organ’s edge gave direction to cheek-bellowed 
breath. Both hands were busy with fret finding and strumming. 
He could not possibly have played another instrument. 

As he played he was obliged to remain pretty much in one busy 
spot. He could not march off to his own music lest there be a 
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misplaced drum-beat or an unharmonious bell clang. He attract- 
ed a lot of attention. He gave more an exhibition of physical dex- 
terity than a rendition of pleasing music. I could only imagine 
the lonely practice and rehearsing required to master the per- 
formance. The effort and energy required to do the act was com- 
ically evident. I have often contrasted the one-man band with a 
regular one. A good band is a wonderful organization, a fine ex- 
ample of integration and harmonious cooperation. The bandmas- 
ter must assign the parts and is himself one of the players. Each 
player must know his part in advance. His instrument must be in 
tune and his individual performance in harmony with all others. 
Each must contribute his full share to the finished product. 
Each player in a good marching band must be on the alert to 
step off to a lilting tune with each other player. It takes time 
to prepare such a band for public appearance—recruiting, train- 
ing, and rehearsing. A regular band can go places to tunes of 
their own making. What's more, all those listening have a desire 
to go along too—to keep in step with the band. 

The time for planning new programs is at hand. It is time to 
select the pieces to be played, the players to take part, and the 
tools and instruments to be used. 

It is time for each County Executive Committee to decide 
whether their agent acts as a bandmaster, to help him so organize 
the parts of the program to the end that all the players assume 
and contribute their full share in an harmonious, integrated, for- 
ward-moving and popular program for rural youth. Or does the 
committee limit the parts to be played in any county by forcing 
him to be a one-man band? 


Stony Ground 


NOVEMBER 1946 


y First farm job was the toughest. It combined a number 
M of elements most distasteful to younger ‘teen age boys. It 
had to do with weeds, growing crops of sweet corn, tomatoes, and 
melons, hot sun, and a most over-powering hoe. The one pleasant 


feature was a ten-minute rest for every 50 minutes worked. 
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The hoe, with its long, unwieldy handle terminated in a somewhat 
rounded triangular-shaped blade, patterned, to all intent and pur- 
pose, after the tip of satan’s tail appeared to us as an instrument 
especially contrived to punish and remind. 

The field was not an ordinary field. Each spring a nearby creek 
claimed it as part of its bed, adding or subtracting soil and rock 
according to the degree of its annual rampage. It was one of the 
stoniest pieces of land ever called upon by man to produce a crop. 
Viewed from the top, the weeds were just weeds. But the roots 
went deep in their search for soil and moisture. They were hard- 
braced on all sides. On such land no hoe-shaving was possible. 
Roots were either mined or raggedly cloven. 

The sun was the sun of today, but with a two-way effect. The 
heat was absorbed alike by plant, boy, and stone. The stone- 
stored heat nurtured the plant by night and gingered the boy, 
through bare feet, by day. The boys swung, sweated, and swel- 
tered always with the thought in mind of that ten-minute respite 
flat on the back in the cool shade of a nearby tree, and the jug of 
water. 

Strange as it may seem, the boys endured and the land pro- 
duced. The products were again to supply, as they had for years, 
the elite trade of a reputable grocery store in a nearby city. There 
just had to be a superior crop. The grocery man expected it. 
There was also a reputation to maintain—the boys knew it, la- 
bored for it, and maintained it. 

There were many times when some boys said, “What's the use?” 
Some quit. Most of them saw it through. 


Many of us today are forced to labor in what appears to be bar- 
ren ground. There are too many stones and tough weeds in our 
way. Chances for success seem doubtful. Our tools do not seem 
adapted to the job. They are unwieldy in our hands. 


When the sun is hot and the stones burn, shall we say “What's 
the use?” Or do we have the audacity to sow some of our certified 
seed of help and service in those places where it appears that 
blind faith alone is needed, and through hard work and sweat 
to extend our services to the boys and girls who just happen to 
be located on the stony ground? 
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Bridge Grafting 


JANUARY 1947 


HE FARM where I once worked, like many farms in those days, 

had a few fruit trees. New ones were set out from time to 
time. We planted them carefully, spreading the roots and firming 
the soil about them. We shaped their tops by pruning. From 
time to time in the spring after the snow had gone, we would find 
one or two of them girdled. Mice had eaten a ring of bark some- 
times extending completely around the slender tree trunks. 


Later we were advised that a wire-screen collar placed around 
the trees in the fall would protect them. That advice came too 
late, the damage had been done. 

We had learned that trees fed and grew in the bark, in the 
region where it made contact with the solid wood. We knew that 
somehow the gaps made by the mice had to be filled if the trees 
were to live and grow. Somehow the food channels had to be 
reestablished between the roots and the tops of the trees. We had 
not learned how to bridge-graft. 

Our first efforts failed. We tried to bridge the gaps with strips of 
bark held in place with raffia and generous gobs of grafting wax. 
Too late we learned that entire twigs, cut to fit and make contact 
with the live bark on either end of the gap, should have been 
used. We used them and witnessed the success of our learning 
and work by watching those twigs slowly take hold, weld them- 
selves together, and eventually cover the entire gap. 

We have long been aware of a gap in the Extension Service. We 
have watched hundreds of 4-H Club members leave the service 
in their late ‘teens and on reaching the maximum age limit of 21 
years. We have not seen many of these young people affiliate 
with adult Extension work until later years. There seems to be 
a long gap to bridge. 

If we had paid proper attention to this age group earlier, perhaps 
this gap would not have occurred. At any rate there is one. It 
needs bridging. We might use some incorrect methods at first 
but that should not prevent us from seeking out better ones. If 
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the life blood is to flow uninterruptedly from the roots of our 
Extension trees, which we have given major attention, to the top, 
which we have so painstakingly shaped and nurtured, a major ef- 
fort in bridge-grafting, using all the science at our command, 
seems desirable and necessary. 

These two living ends must be brought together. The solid core 
that holds the tree erect still remains. It is ours to bridge. Perse- 
verance will eventually uncover the correct methods and proper 
activities, many of them, that carefully selected and fitted, will 
bridge the gap that now retards the fullest growth and contin- 
uous fruitful harvest of which the Extension Service is capable. 


The County 4-H Club Agent 


APRIL 1947 


AM the County 4-H Club Agent. Generally, I am farm-reared. 

My roots are firmly anchored in the land and the traditions of 
American rural life. As likely as not, I have been a 4-H Club mem- 
ber. I have had firsthand knowledge and experience in the appli- 
cation of science to farm life through learning by doing. My Club 
experience revealed the principles of group action and coopera- 
tive effort to me. I knew about some of the duties of a County 
4-H Club Agent and they appealed to me. 
I am a college graduate. My college training added further scien- 
tific knowledge and understanding to my earlier experiences. My 
college degree provided a basic qualification for my position as a 
County 4-H Club Agent. 
I have other qualifications; some inherent, others acquired. They 
are of equal, if not of more, importance than my college training. 
I love people. I like to work with people. While I have a genuine 
interest in and am primarily concerned with young people, I also 
work with adults in groups and as individuals. Because I work 
with all ages, I must understand them. To understand them, I 
must be psychologist, sociologist, teacher, and confidant. I inspire 
young folks. I help them to help themselves by making the ordi- 
nary tasks of farm and home more appealing. I put a premium 
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on work and the results of conscientious labor by turning heads, 
hands, and hearts to many things for a more satisfying rural life. 
I broaden horizons of others through contests, trips, tours, and 
visits in search of new ideas and new methods. I add a generous 
portion of fun to all activities. 

My teaching is made more effective by tying it closely to the 
farm, home, and community through the training of local leaders 
and through club functions. 

In addition to my technical knowledge, my varied experiences, 
reading, and study add to my broad knowledge of persons as 
well as places and things. I am equally at ease in the home, the 
barn, and the meeting places. 

I have a commanding and pleasing presence. I express myself 
well. I have ability to plan, vision to see ahead, enthusiasm for 
my work, courage to carry it forward, and faith in myself and 
those with whom I work. 

I am honest with myself and with others, exercise good judgment 
and tact in dealing with people, and render fair and unbiased 
decisions. Friendliness, tolerance, patience, unselfishness, sym- 
pathy, and cooperation are my stock in trade. 

Mine is a full life, a life calling for tireless energy. I have good 
health and must maintain it. I work early and late. I have no set 
hours of daily work. Morning finds me early at my desk caring 
for the ramified duties incident to running an efficient office and 
serviceable program. Afternoon finds me in the homes, on the 
farms, or at sundry club and other meetings. Evening may find 
me many miles from home explaining the program at a commu- 
nity meeting or organizing a 4-H Club. 

I am the personification and the representative of the Extension 
Service—County, State, and National. I am the champion of 
rural youth. My richest reward comes in watching young folks 
develop in knowledge, in skill, and in their dealings with other 
people. I am the County 4-H Club Agent. 


Wabbles 


JUNE 1947 


I ONCE owned a bicycle. It began with the gift of a frame. It was 
an assembled job of salvaged parts gleaned from the catch-all 
recesses of neighborhood woodsheds and a nearby junk yard. It 
was never quite complete nor so smooth functioning as modern 
bicycles, since many of the moving parts were already well worn. 
My tools were in keeping with the bicycle parts. Because of the 
changes made by manufacturers to improve bicycle construction 
and riding ease, some parts did not exactly fit. 

Generous gobs of grease and frequent squirts of oil served as short- 
lived attempts to compensate for worn-out or out-moded moving 
parts. The continual search for less scored bearings and bearing 
races, less worn sprockets and chains, and true-running wheels 
found but slight reward in infrequent, trouble-free rides. Yet 
there was always the thrill of anticipated smooth functioning. 
The tires were well patched. But worst of all was rim trouble. The 
wheel spokes had the tendency to loosen in spots. The tension 
retained by the other spokes caused rims to warp. Warped rims 
wabble. Wabbly wheels set up strains and tensions throughout 
the frame. 

On one occasion, when all other parts were in reasonable function- 
ing order, a parted frame provided startled spectators with the 
amusing spectacle of witnessing two parts of the same bicycle 
radiating in opposite directions from a more startled, but less 
amused boy, prone on his face in the middle of the road. The 
frame had parted just back of the head stock. Wabbles did it. 
In 4-H Club work we start with a framework of tested and proved 
ideals and principles. We fit into that framework the many differ- 
ent parts; retaining those that are up-to-date and function smooth- 
ly; discarding and replacing those that are worn-out or out- 


moded. It is useless to attempt to replace parts from other worn-out 
machines. 


We pay special attention to those parts that propel us forward. 
Our tools are modern. We apply a wrench of subtle discrimina- 
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tion to inspect, appraise, evaluate, remove, and replace the various 
parts. With a screw driver of tactful persuasion, we carefully ad- 
just the parts that bind or show signs of loosening. With a lubri- 
cant of approbation, we put a_ well-placed drop of oil here; a lick 
of grease there. 

But most of all, we must keep in alignment the elements that con- 
tribute to an unswerving course forward; to compensate for pres- 
sures and pulls exerted on each of the many spokes in our program 
lest these tensions warp both us and our work and leave an in- 
delible, oscillating tire-mark on the lives of the many boys and 
girls we touch and eventually cause serious strain and perhaps 
tumble us in the midst of a crumbling structure as we go wabbling 
down the 4-H road. 


Levees and Channels 


AUGUST 1947 


| eee come. Rivers swell. Banks overflow. Uncontrolled waters 
take annual heavy toll of life and property. Recently the eyes 


of the Nation witnessed the losing battle of sandbags between man 
and water along the nation’s streams. The mighty Mississippi 
again spread itself over the landscape with violence and destruc- 
tion. 

Even under control, Old Man River oozes mute defiance to man’s 
attempted mastery, as it churns and boils its silt-laden self to the 
sea, gradually filling the channel to be met by man’s effort to ele- 
vate the banks. Little wonder, then, that the balance between the 
two is sometimes upset. 

Blame the river as we will! Sympathize with man and his futile 
work to control it, as we may! The basic source of the trouble 
is more remote. 

The river's cities, towns, and farms are merely victims of man’s 
destructive hands, reflected in timber wastes and verdure-denuded 
watersheds. Higher levees, great dams, dredges, dikes, and cause- 
ways are but temporary remedies for racing waters that under. 
mine, convey silt and deposit it when and where forward motion 
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is checked. Man is already concerned with washed soil being 
deposited in the great lakes formed behind his recently con- 
structed great dams. 

Rivulets, creeks, streams, and rivers were devised to bring clear, 
sparkling fresh water to the valleys. Nature, unmolested, devised 
ways to hold soil in place—to absorb and sieve the heavy rains 
and let life-giving clear and clean moisture seep gradually into 
the waterways. Earlier attention given to sources of streams and 
their surrounding territory would have relieved the fear from 
rising waters. 

As our stream of 4-H Club work becomes more and more swollen, 
we may become bothered, from time to time, by the fear of floods 
of one kind or another—broader programs, number of activities, 
too many meetings, time for this, and attention to that. It is then 
that we may try to build levees of excuses, dikes of alibis, and dams 
of procrastination in an attempt to justify outmoded methods or 
lack of progressive planning. 

Wise planning based on clear, unmuddied thinking should keep 
matters under control at all times. Attention to our many remote 
watersheds of good community club organization and program 
planning, efficient community club functioning, effective com- 
munity club leadership, coupled with well-planned and directed 
understanding of and sympathy for the work on the part of all 
community people will help to keep our flow of progress clear. 
We should not continually denude the remote regions of our coun- 
ties of members and leaders who yearly drop by the wayside 
through some temporary slowing of the program, but make early 
plans to hold what we have and to add more that might drink from 
education’s clear controlled stream of ever enriched 4-H Club 
experience and activity. 


Hand-Me-Downs 


OCTOBER 1947 


M“ First pair of long trousers were hand-me-downs. Those 
particular pants reflected the past—their best service ren- 
dered to others in bygone days. They were well worn. They didn’t 
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fit. The seams were weak. Thin spots showed. Their effective 
service had about run out. Their future service was questionable 
and limited. 

But there were other items too. Things on which Dame Fashion 
had little or no effect—standard equipment, subject to little change 
and hidden repairs that with careful watching would continue 
to render effective service for some time to come. 

In days past it was common practice in large families of meager 
means to make things do—for the next younger to inherit the worn 
but still serviceable “Sunday” and school clothes of the next older 
who had outgrown them. A suit of clothes or a dress was a device 
to cover and protect only, and their serviceable existence de- 
termined by repairable durability rather than by fit and fashion. 
With girls, the clothing shift to those smaller was not too frequent 
nor too obvious; a few deft strokes with the needle changed a 
collar or dropped the purposely provided deep hem or released 
the full-bodied skirt in anticipation of the changes in keeping 
with necessary expansion in any direction. 

But with boys it was different. A suit of clothes permitted no such 
tampering adjustments. The coat length was definitely fixed. The 
sleeves permitted an inch drop at most. The cuffless trousers 
limited length. The trouser tops were the most amenable to belt 
reefing or gussetted expansion. Most times it was not a matter 
of fitting the individual but of determining the individual it would 
most nearly fit. 

The first born of either sex was by temporary ownership the best 
dressed. Among the boys for social occasions the “first out” 
usually had the edge by way of maneuvering, unannounced bor- 
rowing, and outright pillaging of the new and the best. 
Hand-me-downs are quite common in 4-H Club work. Some are 
good. Their style and pattern suffer little change or adjustment 
year after year. An added accessory giving a little color here and 
a different accent there is enough to maintain the modern touch, 
alter the general appearance, and give zest to otherwise proved 
procedures. 

But there are other hand-me-downs that no longer fit so well, alter 
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them as we may in an attempt to modernize them. It may seem 
expedient and necessary to use them over and over again with 
little change, smug in the idea that as foster parents of rural youth 
we may think the old things will do for another season. 

But modern youth demand modern clothes to wear, modern 
ideas to explore, and modern methods to use. They are not con- 
tent to tolerate the old and outmoded. 

4-H Club work is rapidly expanding. It stands to reason that 
some past methods are out-moded, are worn, have been out- 
grown, no longer fit. 

We cannot keep pace with this challenging growth through the 
continual use of hand-me-downs. But through the use of modern 
methods, exploring and borrowing, refurbishing and repairing, 
appraising and replacing, 4-H Club work will continue to be 
the “first out” and the “best dressed” taking just pride in its 
modern garb of today and aware of necessary changes in keep- 
ing with the modes and fashion that may come tomorrow. 


Ditching 


MAY 1948 


ie was A new term to me. I first heard about it just prior to 
boarding an overseas plane. It’s part of the briefing given 
civilians in order that they might better care for themselves in 


an emergency. 
As I got it from the sergeant in charge, it was a little scarey. His 
first words were, “Should anything happen on the way over to 
force a landing on the ocean . . .” I had not entirely dismissed 
such a possibility from my mind. Neither had I permitted it to 
penetrate too deeply into my conscience. But here it was and 
I had no choice but to face it and give it serious thought. 

As I recall it, the routine went as follows, “When the little warn- 
ing bell rings, prepare for ditching—remove glasses and any sharp 
instruments, pens, pencils, and the like, from your person—drop 
them on the floor—fasten safety belt—brace your feet—cross your 
arms and grab the top of the back of the seat in front of you— 
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bury your face hard in between your arms—there will be a 
lesser bump as the plane first touches the water—then a bound— 
and then a bigger bump as it finally hits—watch out for the sec- 
ond bump (that’s when things happen)—don waterproof suit, 
tightening all puckering strings around waist and face—don life 
belt—leave plane (ditch) in the order called by the officer in 
charge—he will launch the rubber rafts—then one by one we 
ditch, swinging out the doorway on a knotted rope—if you miss 
the raft, never mind, get out—you will remain afloat and will 
be picked up later when all are out of the plane—the rafts are 
equipped with every safety and signaling device, even to fishing 
tackle and bait. 


At the briefing wore on, fear gradually disappeared. I was in- 
trigued with the careful, detailed preparation made for the 
safety of the passengers. I was sure I could ditch with confidence 
as the briefing ended. (It was not necessary to change vehicles 
in the middle of the ocean. ) 


In the 25 days since landing in Germany, I have been forced to 
do considerable ditching. Some of my preconceived notions of 


places, people, and situations were not borne ont with what I 
found. 


In the first place, the specific assignment of working with rural 
youth leaders has now blossomed out into an attempt to rehabili- 
tate and develop an entire bi-zonal Extension Service based on 
the free and voluntary participation by the farm people. This 
is a new concept in two respects. First, because here-to-fore, 
everything had been handed down from the top. Second, the be- 
lief on the part of German leaders that the Extension Service 
in the United States existed solely to make another dollar for 
the farmer rather than improve rural living. 


Further ditching was necessary on visiting a farm to find the 
farmstead, house, barn, livestock, and ever-present manure pile 
in a village and the farm, consisting of 15 to 22 acres and com- 
posed of 40 to 180 “strips,” some distance from the village, 
with no two “strips” adjoining each other. At times it takes 
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longer to travel to and from a strip than it does to work the 
land. 

Many are the unappreciated blessings within the boundaries of 
New York State and the work with rural youth there. The young 
people with whom you work, even the less fortunate, are not so 
hungry nor so cold nor so poorly clothed as in Germany. Farmers 
and their families are much better off than their city cousins, 
where red noses are uniformly seen, and blue fingers of young 
and old re-glean the ash dumps and garbage cans for some 
speck that means a spark of warmth or a tiny morsel of nourish- 
ment. 

You are starting out on a new year of work. You will not be 
called upon to do much ditching. But changes ef methods and 
thinking, in keeping with the “new (out) look” are bound to 
arise as expansion develops. 

May we all then, through the briefing given by others as well as 
by ourselves, be mentally prepared and physically equipped to re- 
spond to any sign that signals us to “Prepare for Ditching.” 


Good Will 


AUGUST-SEPTEMBER 1948 


HE PLAIN answer to all the problems that vex mankind to 
Bacaon and desperation is good will. 

Few words have more synonyms—love, kindness, patience, gen- 
erosity, understanding, geniality, tolerance, forbearance, and 


trust. 

What is intended by each is a genuine desire for the prosperity, 
the welfare, and the happiness of others, and to see everything 
everywhere working together for good. 

Inge is one of my girl friends. She said so. She lives in Germany. 
She’s about 10 years old. Inge often came to the office after 
school to wait to go home with her mother who was a secretary 
for the Food and Agriculture Branch for Hesse in Wiesbaden. 
During these visits she amused herself with scrap paper and 
colored pictures. 
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Inge was typical of any 10-year-old anywhere. She giggled and 
she squirmed. The exception was her thigh-length leather leg- 
gins, her ready smile, and her lack of command of the English 
language. 

My interest in what she was doing was first met with sly glances, 
with hiding her paper, and with a questioning attitude. A piece 
of candy, a stick of gum, or a new pencil helped to surmount 
barriers. Soon she let me see her pictures, later she expected 
me to “come and see,” and finally she brought them to my desk 
for explanation and inspection. My “sehr schén” (very pretty ) 
made her beam. 

The day I left for the United States she came to my office, sat 
on my lap, gave me a bear hug and a kiss and presented me 
with a snap-shot of herself. On the back of the picture she wrote, 
“To Dr. Hoefer from his little girl friend Inge.” 


Germans (as well as other strangers) are somewhat reluctant 
to accept wholeheartedly “foreigners” beyond what duty and 
obligation demand. There were three men and three women, 
all Germans, in our office with whom I worked closely for 
advice, information, and as interpreters. Unless friendly, kindred 
feeling existed between us, my task would have been much 
more difficult. My interest in Inge, although with no ulterior 
motive in mind, helped very materially to establish good rela- 
tions with the entire staff. They have a keen sense of humor, 
and my lack of German and their lack of English served as a 
constant source of friendly banter that added much to our 


friendly working relations. 


Thus good will becomes more than a dogma of religion; it is a 
practical necessity. In business, good will is a trait that far 
transcends the value of anything that can be invented. It is im- 
portant in the hard-headed realm of barter and trade. It is more 
important in the field of human relationships. 


The moral order seems to be made to conform to one basic 
principle—good will to man. Apart from that principle there is 
little but strife and futility. 
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The principle of good will begins with your neighbor. It has 
no end in space or time. 


Faith Lifting 
MARCH-APRIL 1949 

FF THE past year all supplies necessary to maintain life for 

two and one-half million people in the allied sectors of Ber- 
lin, Germany, have been airborne. 
Starting at the Rhine Main airport near Frankfurt the air lift 
operates in a corridor 10 miles wide and 100 miles long, over 
Russian occupied territory, to the Temple Hof airport in that 
weary capital of Germany. I once flew this air corridor. 


The reasons for joint occupancy of the capital of a conquered 
country by the victors is understandable. What is less under- 
standable is the strategy that determined its being cut into four 
sectors occupied by four different countries. What is least under- 
stood is the strategy of leaving such an isolated island of human- 
ity 100 miles within a zone slated for occupation by a country 


that through past experience could be least expected to co- 
operate. 

So the airlift persists overhead while four unused railroads con- 
tinue to rust and decay and roadblocks prevent all movement of 
motor traffic underneath. 

I was in Germany at the time these restrictions were imposed. 
Even in Western Germany the fear of Russian occupation was 
noticeably evident among the natives. This feeling became near 
panic when Berlin was blockaded. One can only imagine the 
emotions of the Germans in the blockaded city itself as the time. 
The institution of the air lift somewhat dispelled panic. Its suc- 
cessful maintenance alleviated, to a larger extent, the fear. It 
was a tremendous undertaking that vivid imagination and bold 
decision alone could surmount. 

Among other considerations, this effort was tangible and dra- 
matic evidence of allied concern for millions of people. The 
tenacious determination to supply those people reflected re- 
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newed confidence in allied occupation. For freedom-loving 
people everywhere “Operation Vittles” was in large measure, 
faith lifting. 

Where there is the will, men pertorm wonders. Obstacles may be 
barriers resulting in frustration. Or they offer challenges to be 
met with imagination and bold maneuver. 

In our work, deep concern for people is basic. Better crops, 
better livestock, better dresses, better bread, and making another 
dollar are the channels of communication used by the Extension 
Service. We are not confined to single methods nor to rigidly 
defined corridors of operation. If barriers do exist, air lifts of 
more progressive thinking, bold planning, determination, tenac- 
ity, and clever functioning get the job done, often resulting in a 
good deal of faith lifting for the people served directly or indi- 
rectly by the Extension Service, for others and for ourselves. 


Kates 


MAY-JUNE 1949 

N MY younger days, kite making and kite flying were common 
I pastimes for boys. Everything from the hand-hewn wooden 
stays to the rag-knotted tail were homemade. Ready-made kites 
that need only to be assembled were either unavailable or too 
costly for our meager funds. 
There were no rules to follow nor patterns to copy except those 
of our own making. Trial and error played an important part in 
finally conquering faults. 
Somehow, we realized that total weight had some relation to 
total flying surface; that length and weight of tail had something 
to do with each other as well as contributing to proper balance; 
that placing the cross piece at the proper point on the upright 
gave the required pitch or tilt to meet the oncoming air currents. 
With experience some of us could fashion kites that flew at the 
first attempt. For some reason, others never could do this unless 
guidances from the “know-hows” were sought. 
To select and fashion properly the slender, straight-grained 
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wooden stays from materials at hand with a none-too-keen- 
edged all-purpose boy’s jackknife, to retain strength and still 
allow some resilience without breaking, to form the cross properly 
and to fasten the ends to each other with grocery-store string, to 
find the proper weight and strength of paper to cover the fly- 
ing surface, to fashion and attach the tail, and finally to affix the 
flying cord—all required certain skills and an abundance of per- 
sistence and patience. 

The crowning test was the ability to fly. Usually it took two boys 
to launch a kite, with the maker always holding the flying cord 
and a willing volunteer to hold and release the kite. Given a fair 
breeze, most kites, immediately after release, are subject to the 
lower near-the-earth unpredictable air currents that result in 
disastrous nose dives, broken stays, and severed flying cords. The 
circular gyration demanded skillful manipulation on the part 
of the operator and could be overcome. 

But once the kite rose into the steady air stream above, only 
then could the flyer relax, but remain constantly alert to sudden 
gyrations controlled by letting-out or taking-up the flying string. 
In some instances large kites exerted such a pull that some boys 
were caught off balance and were toppled over in gusty, flying 
weather. 

In a sense, we in 4-H Club work are all kite makers and kite 
flyers. We attempt to fashion, guide, manipulate, and improve. 
With our known techniques, developed through 30 years of ex- 
perience, some by trial and error of the early pioneers and others 
by scientific research, we have certain know-how that insures 
success. 

Each one of our 4-H Club members is a “kite” that we are at- 


tempting to refashion in some way. To each is attached this 
string of 4-H Club membership and activity. The other ends are 
in our hands. 

Our skillful manipulation of these “strings” will determine 
whether or not our “kites” take early nose-dives soon after launch- 
ing in 4-H Club work or exercise the clever dexterity necessary 
to “lift” them from the lower strategy of unpredictable indecision 
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and lack of interest into the steady stream of continued mem- 
bership, growth, and satisfactions. An ever-steady hand is needed 
on the controlling forces that insure success, keeping ever alert 
to meet the quick unheralded gusts that might catch us off 
balance. 

But unlike the tempermental winds, we have in our hands the 
control of those forces that uplift. Our part is to expose our 
human “kites” to a steady flow of challenges, inspiration, encour- 
agement, and advice, ever keeping in mind the basic fact that 
a kite rises against the wind—not with it. 


Fall Flashes 


SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER 1949 
HE PRESENT view from my office window is a riot of pastel 
beauty. One side of a nearby elm, still golden crowned but 
bare beneath, gracefully arches its strong black tapered lines 
toward a lesser, red-spotted, deep green oak, to form a natural 
frame for a wooded beauty spot colorfully placed beyond. 


It changes from day to day as the intense spots of yesterday's 


vivid reds, browns, and yellows strive to outdo each other in 
ever-changing colorful competition—as though nature's color 
organ were playing its full repertoire of concerted fall flashes to 
the fullest. 

The larger panorama is no less beautiful in its own way. The 
more restful greens of the cedars, Lombardy poplars, pines, and 
softer maples, still sporting their summer garb, form the back- 
ground and darker shades that give contrast to the more lively 
dancing, colorful splashes. 

The fall picture that 4-H work now presents has much in com- 
mon with nature's current display. 

The year’s work is about complete. The successful project; the 
progress made by this member and that member; the new 
methods tested and proved; the highlights of the camp, the trip, 
the exhibit, the achievement day, and the leader recognition 
event; all the successful spots of the year’s work, achieved 
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through designed planning and careful execution that has gone 
before now flashily show in the mind’s eye and are the color 
spots that produce an inward rosy glow of satisfaction and suc- 
cessful accomplishment. 

These produce the fall coloring that contrast with the more 
subdued tones of the other parts of the program. They are none 
the less necessary to side-brace, bolster, and make possible the 
more vivid eye-catching, soul-satisfying, colorful parts. 

How do the results of your year’s program look to you this fall? 
Are there many vivid spots that stand out from the others? Or 
is the coloring subdued? 

Fall flashes in nature are somehow determined by the kind of 
season that preceded them. Can 4-H Club work be too much 


different? 
Telesis 


JANUARY-FEBRUARY 1950 


UR HOUSE has a cellar. It’s no different from cellars of other 

houses. But from time to time and for various reasons it is 
subjected to major changes. 
In my time, oil heat has released the coal bin and the ash can, 
brought in the oil storage tank, transformed the furnace. Gas 
heat junked the oil burner and the tank. 
Growing children acutely accented the need for, and there 
emerged, a rumpus room, in turn forcing a separate protected 
department for vulnerable glass-contained food stuffs. The ad- 
vent of the quick freezer gradually reduced the glass-storage 
requirements. 
Throughout all these cellar metamorphoses there remained one 
stabilized place. There has always been a workshop. It has served 
both utilitarian and hobby purposes for young and old. It too 
has been moved from coal bin to furnace room. It too has under- 
gone change. But unlike other changes the workshop has pro- 
gressively developed and enlarged. Using mostly home labor, all 
other changes have had direct relationship to the workshop de- 


manding new tools and equipment. 
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t 
The cellar is again subject to major change. Offspring have 
grown, interests have changed, family has shrunk, and parents 
have aged. Out goes the rumpus room, in moves the shop to 
larger quarters. In comes new labor-saving equipment, out goes 
the storage. 

Behind all changes is a great deal of planning. Certain forces 
are brought to bear demanding change. New lighting, new par- 
titions, new compartment, new tools, logical sequence of related 
tasks, placement of equipment, all call for intelligent planning. 
It too calls for judicious selection, recognition and diminution 
of things obsolete or in the way, being conscious of and cour- 
ageously facing the need for change, adherence to the basic 
things that from the magnetic pylon which permits radiation in 
every direction yet invisibly holds things in their proper place 
and in relationship to each other. It calls for paper and pencil 
work. 

Our plans for 4-H Club work for the year are pretty well com- 
pleted. It is not too late to take another look at our plans. There 
still may be room for improvement, change, alterations, face lift- 
ing, new tools, and attendant house cleaning. How does your 
4-H cellar look to you? Are you changing the plans to meet the 
changing conditions? 

It all adds up to—‘intelligent direction of natural and social 
forces to a desired end; progress intelligently planned and di- 
rected”—that’s telesis! 


Memory Luster 


MARCH-APRIL 1950 


sermon another springtime has arrived. Actually, winter's 
weakening grip intermittently tightens to icily remind 


early gardeners, restless nimrods, returning robins, and bursting 
buds to remain patient but alert. 

As I recall my early springtimes, they meant kites and migs, 
playing catch and tipcat, daring explorations on honeycombed 
ice, and wet feet—keen kid sports, easily recalled, perhaps with 
added luster that time and memory unconsciously provide. 
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Those finger-like snowdrifts that still highlight the eroded gullies 
on south hill are reminders too of childhood winters. In youth, 
waist-deep snow was common, drifts head high were ordinary. 
Since I have attained adult stature, no snows have seemed half 
so deep, no drifts half so formidable. 

Those winters afforded sports now forgotten. What has become 
of the sledding parties, the sallies down hill on homemade bar- 
rel-stave skis, improvised sheet-metal toboggans, and crudely 
fashioned sleds? 

The broad unbroken expanses of new fallen snow on level ground 
invited competition to be first to wade-mark the fox and geese 
design for further fun. 

It meant too, more serious duties—the clearing of walks and 
paths, foot space beneath the yard clothesline, all done with 
wooden shovels. 

The parental home, the place of birth, the fields, the slopes, the 
hills and ponds revisited after an extended absence often shrink 
in dimension and glamour and lose much of their memory luster. 
Just as one season reluctantly yields to another, so older humans 
are inclined to hold to the rosy glow of by-gone days. Our con- 
victions catch in the ruts of old opinion and gullies of past be- 
liefs that accent discrepancies and highlight the worn places. 
As we contemplate the unbroken 4-H Club program that blankets 
the State, we must perennially keep cleared of drifts the paths 
that lead to sound progress and accomplishment. 

For a host of other things, we must pick and choose—sometimes 
with the bold daring and confidence of youth who purposefully 
tackle the new fallen snow to mark the paths for others to 
follow. 

For us who are older, we should not overlook the simple things 
youth enjoy and remember, to be joyfully recalled in maturity. 
For us who break the paths, it means careful scrutiny of those 
things that tend to persist; that time may have encased in retro- 


spective memory luster for our own pleasure but to be withheld 
from those who through changing times, have set their own 
patterns in keeping with the present day. 
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Mimesis 

MAY-AUGUST 1950 
ie THE years before taking my baseball by way of the bleacher 

and the radio, a certain high school nine listed me, somewhat 

irregularly, at first base. At that time, I was the “Chance” of the 
immortal combination of Tinker (shortstop) to Evers (second 
base) to Chance (first base) of major league double-play fame. 
Being a copy-cat, a mimic, an imitator, an aper, is natural, 
human, inspirational reaction—stemming usually from some out- 
standing character either real or fictional. It differs from hero- 
worship since emulation is a major part of mimesis. 
The youngster with the two-gun department store, cowboy out- 
fit is more truly Hopalong Cassidy in his own mind than he is 
himself. The little girl with the long dress and high-heeled shoes 
becomes the mother rather than the child. At the other end of 
the human scale, the neighbor with the new car exerts kindred 
desire on those about him in the spirit of “keeping up with the 
Joneses.” 


Among boys, perhaps the greatest inspiration comes from ac- 
complishments in the field of sports. Some such individuals recog- 
nize their wide-spread influence early in their careers, others 
may never sense it, or ignore it. Fame abused has often resulted 


in fallen idols. 

In the first half of the present century, a Kansas farm boy was 
discovered who, rabid fans claimed, could “throw a ball so fast 
nobody could see it.” His abnormally long right arm could so 
spurt white horsehide comets that the best hitters alibied, “You 
can't hit ‘em if you can't see ‘em.” Beginning his career in 1907 
when he was 19, Walter Perry Johnson built a glorious record 
of baseball deeds which will stand forever wondrous in the his- 
tory of the national game. He was probably the greatest pitcher 
of all time. 

That, however, was only a part, perhaps a lesser part of his 
greatness. He was an honest, modest, simple man, dignified and 
unassuming in victory, generous in defeat. His life away from the 
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baseball field was a shining example to all Americans. He lived in 
honesty, practiced the Golden Rule, walked in humble respect 
for his God. He was a source of inspiration and emulation to 
young baseballers in his time. He was “The Big Train.” 


But emulation is not necessarily restricted to the great or near 
great. Many a local light, unknown beyond his community, by 
exemplary living, behavior, and humble deeds becomes the in- 
spiration point for the youth about him, the Sunday School 
teacher, the school teacher, the widow living down the road, 
the nearby farmer, the local 4-H Club leader may be uncon- 
sciously playing this important role, Yes, it may well be the 
County 4-H Club Agent! Why not? 


Timber Timbre 


SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER 1950 


N ONE Of my classes in physics quite sometime ago, the profes- 
I sor sounded the chromatic scale by dropping eight pieces 
of wood, one at a time, on the concrete floor. The timbre of those 
tones was peculiar, peculiar to wood. 

My trials to reproduce similarly the demonstration have not met 
with complete success. Sappy, diseased, insect-riddled, punky, 
too soft or unseasoned wood failed either to give fidelity of tone 
or emit any semblance of pleasing sound. 

This wood-timbre demonstration may have been the forerunner 
to the xylophone. But whether it be the tones of the separate 
woodwind instruments—flute, oboe, bassoon, or clarinet—the un- 
derlying wood timbre is the same. 

The attuned ear may capture timber timbre in other ways—the 
tone-pitch of the felled tree as it crashes to the ground, the true 
song of the buzz saw as it eats its way through the log, the acci- 
dental dropping of sawn plank and boards, telegraph the signals 
of the sound and the unsound. 

The ravages of timber parasites are often difficult to detect in 
standing trees. Trees that appear sound may often be rotted 
by disease or infiltrated with parasites in the core. They will emit 
no fine timber tone. 
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Like the professor's eight pieces of wood, so has America eight 
basic planks, each with their common timbre, framing certain 
guaranteed individual rights and freedoms as a specific part of 
the law of the land—a charter of human liberty—The Bill of 
Rights. It is unique to America. It is not found or approached in 
any other country in the world. 

Nor were these planks easily shaped. They were achieved only 
after generations of struggle, suffering, and sacrifice. Victims of 
terror, torture, and oppression all made their contributions in 
the distant past. Men from dark dungeons, martyrs swinging 
from the gallows, human torches lit by flames of intolerance, 
patriots who suffered and died, and many others who made the 
supreme sacrifice while seeking human rights, have all played 
their part in the framing of these eight well-attuned parts in our 
Charter of Liberty—The Bill of Rights. In reality they are a Bill 


of “don'ts” for Congress. 


But as surely as the acorn sprouts and as sturdy as the oak may 
grow, disease, blight, and termite lurk in waiting to attack any 
weak spot that may appear and make insidious, slow but steady, 


strength-sapping invasion. Only the strong and healthy survive. 
As strongly as America has been built and in spite of all she has 
to offer, there are human parasites and termites seeking the weak 
spots in our society to attempt similar internal destruction. They 
have met with some success. But the timbre of their voices, 
minds, and hearts emits the tones of unsound, sappy, and termite- 
eaten timber. They cannot be in tune with the timbre that is 
Americanism. 

In our work with 4-H Club saplings, we must be constantly 
aware of our added responsibilities that make for internal 
strength of the individual. To help implant such sound under- 
standing of our American rights and freedoms, such correct 
attitudes, such habitual unwavering responses to integrity, hon- 
esty, fair dealing, faith, and respect that no weak spots may 
serve as subversive entry points. That, unlike those who would 
destroy us, when tested will react and so reverberate in the 
unique, harmonious tones of American timbre—that gives forth 
the timbre that only soundness to the core can give. 
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RES ATG Rae NER PERI re 


Gullible Welfare 


NOVEMBER-DECEMBER 1950 

Wwe has it that the sea gulls of St. Augustine, Florida, are 

starving. Victimized by their own gullibility, nature has 
played them a dirty trick. For years they enjoyed something of 
a super welfare state for birds—free dinners of scraps and waste 
cast overboard from the shrimping fleet made it unnecessary for 
them to use their own talents to obtain food. They have forgot- 
ten how to catch fish for themselves. They succumbed to a some- 
thing-for-nothing lure. They haven't been able to adjust to the 
new situation. 
Now that the shrimp fleet has moved to the Key West area, the 
shores and reefs of St. Augustine are lined with long silent rows 
of gulls—their dark eyes turned prayerfully and hopefully out to 
sea, waiting for the handouts that won't return. 
Gulls are some of the most independent creatures of the Uni- 
verse. Given marvelous talents to care for themselves, they be- 
came dependent on unnatural conditions to such an extent that 
parents apparently forgot to teach their offspring how to get 


along otherwise. With the free food gone, the offspring of these 
indolent parents are paying a significant penalty. Under present 
national conditions, some people are a great deal like the sea gulls 
of St. Augustine. 

How many Americans have swallowed the idea of a “gimme” 
state to a point where they think it is no longer necessary to 
teach their offspring that the day of handouts and fake security 


of all may sometime draw to a close? 

How many Americans may then be left like the gulls—puzzled, 
bewildered, frustrated, because their source of sustenance has 
disappeared and they have no resources of their own to fall 
back upon? 

Nature has a way of exacting a heavy toll from those who look 
upon her gifts as free and effortless. 

We here in America have been doubly blessed with a tremendous 
capacity for using our skills and our ingenuities to ever improve 
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our way of living. But we have earned our keep by wresting it 
out of the ground, the sea, and the air, through the exercise of 
our own acquired talents. We will keep those talents only by 
continuing to use them. Cast them aside as no longer necessary 


and we forfeit them as surely as did the sea gulls of St. 
Augustine. 

Participation in 4-H Clubs helps to perpetuate the skills, talents, 
and attitudes that make for more self-reliant and self-sufficient 
men and women. A 4-H Club is the antithesis of gullible welfare. 


Annual Inventory 
JANUARY-MARCH 1951 


T HE Federal Government asks those whose incomes exceed a 
certain amount to make an annual accounting. In a sense, 
this is an inventory of material wealth and a calculation of costs 
for the privilege of living in this country. 


While fresh in our memories, we might well appraise and in- 
ventory some of the political and economic rights that protect 


the dignity and freedom of the individual to see to what extent 
these liabilities to Uncle Sam balance with our individual assets. 
Have we today, as compared with the past, lost ground in our 
American way of life, at increased cost to the— 

Right to worship God in our own way? 

Right to free speech and press? 

Right to assemble? 

Right to petition for grievances? 

Right to privacy in our homes? 

Right to Habeas Corpus—no excessive bail? 

Right to trial by jury—innocent till proved guilty? 

Right to own private property? 

Right to work in callings and localities of our choice? 

Right to bargain with our employers? 


Right to go into business, compete, make a profit? 


Right to bargain for goods and services in a free market? 
Right to contract about our affairs? 

Right to the service of government as a protector and referee? 
Right to freedom from “arbitrary” government regulations and 


control? 


Veneer 
APRIL-JUNE 1951 

THIN shell of oak covers my desk top. It also covers its edges. 

Veneer hides what underneath inspection reveals as_bass- 
wood or some other less valuable and genuine core. 
Time and use of certain articles at home that on cursory original 
inspection seemed of solid one-piece construction now spottily 
expose the skin-thin veneer of its make up. 
Man skillfully spreads skin-deep beauty over coarser bases to 
ease costs of materials and to enhance eye appeal. 
Nature surface-coats some fruits with a delicate, powdery bloom 
on skin-deep beauty—a sort of veneer that often belies inner 
quality. 
Recent investigations tore the thin veneer of outward respecta- 
bility and integrity from certain humans and exposed the fake 
character underneath. 
I have never fully subscribed to the old saw that Beauty is Only 
Skin Deep. As I grow older I tend to look beneath the surface, 
to visualize the core whether it be animal, vegetable, or human. 
I must confess that outward appearances are not absolutely lost 
on me and I can still respond to external beauty. But there are 
so many things about us that appear to be something that they 
are not—veneered to catch the eye, surfaced to cover up, coated 
to dull the sense of inner genuineness and real worth. 
In dealing with young people, we too should look beneath the 
surface; to inspect with discerning eye the effect on young folks 
of certain programs and activities; to appraise critically events 
and happenings for what they are basically worth and to be 
alert to dissolve any semblance of beauty coatings that may con- 
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tribute to make things and humans appear in other than true 
form. 

Youth too will be the first to detect adversely any covering that 
we might assume, actually or inadvertently, that attempts to 
obscure any lack of genuineness, integrity, sincerity, and other 
unsound characteristics that time and use might reveal as veneer. 


Gliders 


JULY-SEPTEMBER 1951 


NEw international distance soaring record for gliders was re- 
A cently established. Many times have I watched them circling 
high in the air over the hills surrounding the international flying 
field. 

Without means of propulsion except for launching, gliders invite 
interest and curiosity. On the ground they are but scientifically 
fabricated, inert forms incapable of standing erect or of self pro- 
pulsion. In the air they become graceful man-made birds subject 
to delicate and skillful maneuver. 

A combination of conditions must be favorable for both altitude 
maintenance and flight. Once in the air, as I understand it, 
altitude is sustained by sufficiently strong up-currents of air. 
Forward motion is accomplished by “riding” accompanying air 
currents and winds that also determine direction. Thus by taking 
advantage of these conditions, when and while they exist, both 


buoyancy and forward motion are possible. Remove them and 
flight consists of but quick launching and quick landing. 


Here then is dependency on certain forces, some controlled, some 
not; power for launching; up-currents for remaining in the air; 
favorable air movement for flight but blown hither and yon by 
atmospheric vagaries resulting in more or less uncontrolled direct 
movement in a given direction. 

4-H Club work has the scientifically fabricated and controlled 
counterparts of the glider. But it must have more. 

Launch 4-H Clubs as we will with all the energy, enthusiasm, 
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initiative, power, and work at our command, it still requires con- 
trolled propulsion and a crew of helpers for desired progress. 


Once launched, favorable conditions must be created or must 
exist to sustain it and move it forward. Unlike the glider, there 
must be power to control at all times and to insure forward prog- 
ress in any given direction. 

A 4-H Club organization and program cannot long depend on 
riding the favorable winds of past endeavor and expect to main- 
tain status or expand. 

Those who ride the abating winds of favorable prestige accept 
the condition of membership loss, interest lag, and stagnant pro- 
gram—floating around in the clouds unaware of loss of altitude, 
blown hither and yon sometimes in ever constricting circles by 
changing winds, lacking controlled direction, and ultimately 
landing far from a determined objective in what might well be 
an unavoidable crack-up. 

Gliding may soothe and fascinate, but forward motion and prog- 
ress indicates non-acceptance of the limitations and vagaries 
that characterize gliders and gliding by those who are contribut- 
ing most to the world’s work. 


Clean Windows 


OCTOBER-NOVEMBER 1951 


LEAN, bright windows were a delight to mother. She said, 
“Clean windows reflect the kind of people who live behind 

them . . . that houses and buildings with dirty windows seem as 
though they had something to hide.” 
Window washing contributed to my college education. When 
fault was found, it was because of smudge left in the hard-to-get- 
at corners. Some folks either tolerated or over-looked these skips 
—not mother. 
Clean, bright windows permit unimpaired vision in both direc- 
tions, in and out. They indicate cleanliness, pride, probity, 
nothing to hide—an invitation to look-in-and-see. 
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Recently some dirty windows and window corners have been 
discovered in the moral and spiritual fiber of certain persons. 
Everything from cribbing and bribery of college students to com- 
munistic perjury—from petty thievery and dope peddling to 
black marketing; from gifts of freezers and mink coats to the out- 
right sale of political jobs; from sheltered gangsterism to selfish 
opportunism. It seems that the dirty corners of special privilege, 
personal gain, materialism, and selfishness are gradually fogging 
the clean, bright luster of “tried and proved honesty and in- 
tegrity’ of some people. 

Can it be that many of us have either lost our sense of upright- 
ness or have willfully been doing what we know to be improper 
and wrong? Will this become the standard for young folks to be- 
lieve in and emulate? 

Those of us who are officially engaged in 4-H Club work occupy 
positions of leadership. Being leaders, we more or less “live in 
glass houses.” Whether we like it or not, we do set examples for 
many others. Our windows must be kept clean! 

This is the season of the year when we renew our faith in Santa 
Claus. Is he the same fellow with the same high purpose of your 
childhood days or has he lost form and degenerated into a mere 
mercenary, worldly idea,—selfish gain? 

We need now, more than ever, greater effort to rebuild our 
spiritual world, to lay greater stress and value upon honesty and 
integrity rather than upon the dollar and the luxury it can buy. 
There is no more pertinent season of the year to look critically at 
our own windows whose brightness is reflected in our counten- 
ances and our actions to see that they invite the look-in-and-see 
conditions and to look well to the corners for any traces of 
smudge that may be creeping and spreading inward. 


Sound Facts 


DECEMBER 1951-JANUARY 1952 


i our work we believe in and rely on research—sound facts. 
Too often such discovered facts lie dormant, gathering dust on 
some secluded shelf. From time to time someone dares to dig, re- 
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discover, sift, and publish pertinent findings in understandable 
language and usable form. 
Credit folks in Washington for these diggings: 

1. 4-H Club members often look to their local leader as a very 
valuable source of project information. 


2. Parent cooperation is increased if meetings are held in 
members’ homes and if the club holds social events for parents. 


3. Failure to complete a project makes a 4-H Club member 
lose confidence in himself. 

4. A large club lives longer than a small one. 

5. Local leaders who attend local leader training meetings stay 
with the work longer. 

6. Half of the members who fail to re-enroll do not have 
adequate parent cooperation in their 4-H work. 

7. One-third of the non-re-enrollers belonged to clubs in which 
their closest personal friends were not members. 

8. One-fifth of them were members of clubs in which the adult 
leadership was poor. 

9. Fifteen percent of them were younger or older that the 
other members. 

10. Another 15 percent were actually very busy at home with 
more home responsibility than usually falls on boys and girls of 
the ages studied. 

11. More than one-third of these boys and girls did not like 
the project they were carrying or were dissatisfied with it and 
how it turned out. 

12. One-fifth found it difficult to get to meetings. 

People generally, young and old, work more effectively when: 
They feel their work is important; they feel they are important 
to the work; they feel that they are successful and skilled in their 
work; they feel that they are honestly paid in wages, prestige 
through contacts made, or recognition for work done; they know 
in advance concerning policy changes that affect them; they 
respect and admire their supervisors or leaders and they have an 
increasing amount of self-direction. 


Sound programs are based on sound facts. Use them! 
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Light Shed 


SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER 1952 

= eer my office window during these short fall days man is 

simulating daylight. The athletic field is aglow with man- 
made illumination—prolonged daylight so that men and teams 
may be better prepared. 
A row of tall, equal spaced, poles rim the field. Topping each 
pole is a cluster of lamps. A number of them may be seen from 
my position at the desk rising above the foreground herbage that 
annually tends to eclipse more and more of my view of the field 
beyond. The surrounding darkness contrasts vividly and eerily 
with the lighted area and its reflected halo. 
Formerly those poles were not so tall nor so closely spaced. The 
lamps were not so numerous. 
Science, along with trial and experiment, has been brought to 
bear on problems of glare, intensity, and shadow elimination. 
From time to time the staccato bark of numerals may be heard 
followed by the thump of pigskin or the duller thud of body con- 
tact. The coach mumbles. The sounds repeat. 
Were it not for the poles the lamps would lack support. Were it 
not for the lamps there would be no illumination. Without the 
conducting wires there would be no current. Without the gener- 
ating plant all would remain dark. Man would be helpless to 
imitate daylight. There would be no late practice; no additional 
training; no better prepared men and teams. 
Throughout our State we have equally spaced county 4-H Club 
organizations. How well they serve depends on tall thinking, tall 
planning, and tall execution for best scientific light shed. 
Each segment of that organization sheds its individual light in 
its own peculiar way. A cluster of lamps—the County 4-H Club 
Executive Committee, the local 4-H Club Leader, the Commu- 
nity 4-H Club, the 4-H Club Sponsor, the County 4-H Club 
Agents, all shed light of equal brilliance, well coordinated by a 
preconceived plan to subdue the glare of indiscriminate func- 
tioning and the shadows of indecision and procrastination. 
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Each segment, in its own way, has its lines of communication, 
bringing ideas and information into the light of 4-H Club func- 
tioning, cutting down any intervening herbage that tends to 
eclipse a clear view. 

And somewhere behind the highlighted area is the source of 
energy and enthusiasm, the generator, the switch thrower, the 
head coach. 

Out there in the communities the assistant coaches, plans in 
hand, lend both encouragement and advice, and suggest, perfect, 
experiment, train and coach, shedding light so that boys and girls 
may be better prepared to function in their own enlightened 
sphere and to play their fullest share on any All-American team. 


Stght Adjustment 


NOVEMBER-—DECEMBER 1952 


M* KNOWLEDGE of guns is nearly nil. The same is true of my 
experience with them. I know they have, among other 
parts, a trigger, a hammer, a firing pin, and a barrel. They also 


have sights. I know too, that in order to shoot, a cartridge is 
needed. 

When all parts are in proper relation to each other, a slight pres- 
sure on the trigger sets up a chain reaction; it sets up a number 
of whacks. The released hammer whacks the firing pin, the firing 
pin whacks the percussion cap, the exploding powder whacks the 
bullet and the speeding bullet whacks what? deer? rabbit? man? 
It must have depended on proper, careful, accurate use of sights, 
and a clear cut objective. 

Guns, I am told, are mainly of two kinds, those that propel a 
single pellet for precision marksmanship and those that expel 
multiple pellets for less precise and less careful sighting. 

My only experience with a single-pellet gun was early and short 
lived. Up close, it shot a little to the right, more to the right, 
farther away. This I learned the hard way through chicken-yard 
sparrow eradication. It brought painful personal punishment 
along with an unplanned meal of stewed chicken. On that gun 
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the sights were decorative only. My only experience with a mulkti- 
ple-pellet cartridge gun was a 10-shot hair-triggered repeater. 
One shot accidentally discharged—nearly got a hunting compan- 
ion. So far as I am concerned, the other nine shells are still in the 
gun’s magazine. No sights were used for that one shot. 

My other shooting experience had to do with marking targets on 
an armory rifle range. Sheltered and protected by a concrete 
and stone wall, the pellets flew harmlessly overhead to the ver- 
tically shuttled targets. I was told that these guns had accurate 
gun sights that could be adjusted for distance. The rear one 
could be raised in relation to target distance. The shooting was 
pretty good when the sights were properly adjusted. 

Oral and printed guns are no less effective than mechanical ones 
and can be as productive or deadly. Someone once said some- 
thing about “a pen being mightier than a sword.” The only added 
idea is that accurate sights and sighting are likewise necessary. 

I like the idea of precision shooting; using the guns available to 
us for clear-cut effective shooting at clear-cut, precise, well-con- 
ceived targets that are set up as objectives. 

This is the time of year we determine those targets for 1953. We 
may well look back and check the sort of shooting that we did the 
past year; then alter, amend, and true up our sights where neces- 
sary. There will be times also when occasional careful sighting of 
multiple pellet shooting is necessary, directing all of our skill and 
judgment on some knotty problem. 

Perhaps, too, we might take a look at those distance targets and 
aim a few shots at them, keeping in mind that we must use the 
gun provided with adjustable sights that must be raised a little in 
order to accommodate the objective. Do the guns you intend to 
use this next year all have adjustable sights, upward? 


Bones 


JANUARY-FEBRUARY 1953 


O” pry bones were once valuable. Whether or not they are 
of value today, I do not know. As children we used to collect 
them. The “old-rag man” periodically came around with his 
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horse and wagon, a wagon that dangled bright and shiny house- 
hold tinware to be chosen in exchange for rags and old bones in 
lieu of cash, if desired. We kids always chose cash. 

Just why we found old bones in the vacant lots and other out- 
of-the-way places is not clear to me. With no waste-collection 


services in those days, perhaps such spots were handy dumping 
places for some of the same sort of people whose garbage strews 
the edges of highways today. Perhaps dogs were responsible. 


Some of these bones had other uses for us. Hollow shank bones 
when well-matured and trimmed to size emitted peculiar but 
pleasant tones when cushioned and sharply hit with a piece of 
hardwood or with another bone. The resonance was similar to 
that of the present-day marimba or xylophone but lacked its 
exactness of tone. Rib bones made clappers when two 6- or 8-inch 
pieces were held between the fingers and shaken. Real “bones” 
were standard equipment for end-men in minstrel shows, and 
some of these men became ambidextrously adept in staccato ac- 
companiment to music. 


Bones, as such, play an important part in both human and other 
animal structure. They form the framework for muscle attach- 
ment and manipulation. Because of bones, man assumes an erect 
stature. They have other functions. Bones make the difference 
between man and jellyfish. 


In the realm of pseudonym, other bones are also valuable to man. 
They are a part of behavior, attitude, vision, perseverance, en- 
thusiasm, and general well-being. Without them imagination con- 
strains, initiative stifles, vision restrains, perseverance withers, 
enthusiasm’s verve is lost, and sense of humor is impaired. 


What “bone” provides vision, imagination, careful planning, set- 
ting of high goals and objectives and urge for desire and attain- 
ment? Wishbone! 

What “bone” forces perseverance, a drive to accomplish, to do, 
to see things through in spite of difficulties? Backbone! 


What “bone” is the “bone-balm” of good spirit and humor, the 
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“bone” that crinkles rather than wrinkles, the one that keeps us 
from taking ourselves and others too seriously? Funnybone! 

Are you waiting for the old-rag man to swap some bones for 
pennies or a piece of shiny tin soon rusted? Or are you putting 
some to imaginative development, testing new and different 
uses for 4-H Club progress and individual growth, these pseudo- 


bones? 


Perquzszites 
JULY 1953 


wo oF my more or less frequent jobs, while young, were 
T mowing a lawn and washing the buggy for a near-by crip- 
pled neighbor. Both jobs were closely supervised by this kindly 
but exacting man. 
The lawn, of rectangular shape, was to be mowed according to 
pattern—beginning at one edge a straight swath was cut either 
away or toward the house and perpendicular to its front, never 
parallel with it. The next swath overlapped the first by one-third 
of the mower. Cutting was all done in this straight back and forth 
pattern—never round and round—always a straight cut and then 
reverse. “It gave the lawn that nice straight-sheared pattern.” 
The buggy of sulky type (and with a fringe on top) with Damon 
between the thills was a familiar sight in the neighborhood and 
emulated a similar rig owned by the local doctor. “The doctor 
could wash his buggy with one pail of water and never splash a 
bit on himself.” I was to follow suit—under close scrutiny. Wheels 
were always inspected for any traces of mud, particularly at the 
points where the spokes joined the felly. 
The regular rate of pay was twenty-five cents for either job. But, 
if the old man were pleased and a thorough job done, there would 
always be a bonus or perquisite of a few pennies or pieces of 
candy or something from the cookie jar. 
There were other jobs, too—hand-dusting potatoes through a bur- 
lap bag, paddle-batting potato bugs into kerosened pail, cleaning 
the barn and the cellar. 
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With a good job done, there was always a kind word and some- 
times permission to drive Damon back from the potato patch— 
rewards appreciated as much, if not more, than the tangibles. 

In later years, I have found 4-H Club work replete with per- 
quisites. You have enjoyed them, too—a youngster’s success in 
which you have had some part; an older youth whose life has 
been touched by yours, assuming leadership; recognition for 
helping and serving that are so much a part of the ordinary 4-H 
Club tasks. 

Occasionally there comes out of the blue, unheralded, unan- 
nounced, and unexpected, a nice bit of recognition which in the 
estimation of our peers is deemed merited, not because we have 
striven for it or expect it, but because through the years we have 
given that nice straight-sheared look to the grass we have mowed 
and paid strict attention to removing that little speck of mud 
lodged between the spoke and felly as we roll cleanly and neatly 
along the great 4-H Club highway. 


Walls of Stone 
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= STONE walls once bounding farm fields are gradually dis- 
appearing. Most of them have become road-bed ballast. 


Some—the ones carefully laid, and where permitted—still exist. 
Laborious back-breaking effort of man and beast attended the 
yearly field gleaning, stone-boat hauling, and rehandling to form 
those walls. 

Some were merely elongated heaps, with the stones cast in- 
discriminately to form as narrow a ridge as possible. Field edges 
offered a nearby depository of convenience rather than stock-con- 
fining purpose. 

Others were meticulously formed in rectangular pattern to serve 
as stock-stop barriers as well as depository. These were usually 
dry walls, with no binding material to hold the stones in place. 
Yet many have come through the years in nearly as good shape as 
when originally laid. 
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In round-rock country, unless binder were used, the height of the 
walls were limited to what gravity would permit. They inclined 
to roll and spread. 

But in flat-rock regions, height was unlimited, depending on a 
few simple rules, a firm base, as level laying as possible, shoring 
with smaller stones to prevent teetering, each stone laid to over- 
lap parts of two stones directly beneath for binding, and finally 
well-fitted cap stones. 

The founders of 4—H Club work laid a firm base for our present 
structure that has withstood the tests of its time. They built bet- 
ter than they then realized. It had its major core in education. 
Piece by piece the project idea of learning by doing, club organi- 
zation, local leadership, program planning, individual initiative, 
group action, contests, tours, and scholarships, and many others 
were fitted onto the base and into the structure. 

It is true that some of these elements needed shoring up with 
added refinements; some round stones may have yielded their 
places to better fitted ones; rough edges may have had to be 
chipped off for closer fit—all were bound together with the spirit 
as set forth in the 4-H Club pledge. 

But our 4-H Club structure, so well begun, each adding a part, is 
not yet ready for capping. 


Upon the firm base already established, the edifice will go still 


higher and broader. 


Let no round stones of indolence, stifled imagination, fear to ex- 
plore, test, try and fit, absence of a keen desire to broaden and 
deepen, that may curtail growth, find even temporary sanctum! 
The flat stones of aggressiveness, boldness, adventure, and vision 
will still add status and stature to heights and breadths already 
attained. 

How well do the pieces you are adding to the 4-H Club structure 
fit and help to preserve permanence? 
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